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REX KING, SON OF REX McDONALD. 


Owned by Col. Paul Brown, of St. Louis, now in hands of C. W. Ray & Son, Bowling Green, Ky., 
at the Rayland Stock Farm. Owing to the fact that Mr. Ray developed “My Major Dare” so 
successfully for his owners, Mr. Brown has sent him not only “Rex King,’’ the horse shown here, 
but Rex Taylor, another grandson of Rex McDonald. Kentucky needs more of these good 
horses. They do not fail to recognize that Rex McDonald’s progeny is equal to Kentucky’s pro- 
ductions, if not greater, but they do not have enough of them in Kentucky or in the South. 
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Horticulture 





GRAPE CULTURE. 


By Edwin H. Riehl, Alton, III. 
Next to the apple the grape un- 
Gcoubtedly the most valuable fruit that 
grows on American soil, and in parts 
of the country, regarded King 
of all fruits. Surely it is the most ac 
commodating fruit we cultivate, suc- 
ceeding as it does in every climate and 
soil, north, east, south and west when 
varieties are selected to suit the differ- 
ent sections. While the grape is par- 
tial to certain soils and other condi- 
tions, it is possible to grow it even un- 
der adverse conditions in any part of 
the country. 

Bears early and yields more abund- 
antly considering the amount of 
ground it occupies than any other 
fruit. Our long list of varieties giv 
us a greater choice of quality than 
we have in any other fruit and gives 
us a longer succession, from early Jul) 
until after frost; lives longest and is 
the easiest to propagate. Can be grown 
to perfection on steep hillsides, where 
nothing else could be grown profitably 

May be preserved and put to more 
and more healthful than othe: 
fruits. Surely, then, we are justified 
in calling it the most useful and ac- 
commoddating plant. 

Exposure and Soil—Select the most 
open sunny exposure, preferably slop- 
ing slightly to the south or east. Such 
an exposure has a tendency to guard 


is 


is as 


uses 


off mildew and rot to which many of 
our best varieties are subject. 
A deep, loamy, limestone soil, dry 


"d deeply worked is the ideal soil for 
the cultivated grape. This does not 
mean where these conditions can not 

had, the grapes can not be grown, 
‘or, as stated before, by proper selec- 
tion of varieties it can be grown under 
the most adverse conditions, though 
naturally not to the point of perfec- 
tion, as where conditions are most 
favorable. 

Varieties—Although we have an end- 
less list of varieties that may be grown 
in the East and Middle West with 
more or less success, I will only men- 
tion a few that are most hardy, vigor- 
ous, productive and of good quality. 
The old reliable Concord should, per- 
haps, have first consideration, for it 
has been said repeatedly, “when in 
doubt plant Concord.” Worden, a 
seedling of Concord, is an improve- 
ment on the parent in size and quality, 
and with a little extra care in the way 
of pollinating and pruning, it deserves 


a place in the family garden. Its 
skin is too thin and tender for a 


market grape. 

Along this line we have the McPike, 
a seedling of the latter, almost a dupli- 
cate of its parent, excepting that it is 
larger. A very interesting variety, be- 
ing the largest, and at the same time, 
the best in quality of any black grape 
known. Too tender for shipping. 

King is a most excellent variety of 
this class, supposed to be a sport from 
Concord. Almost as large as McPike, 
not quite so good in quality, but ripens 
evenly, and with the skin of the Con- 
cord, is a good market sort. 

Moore’s Early is one of the 
early, hardy, large, black grapes. 

Eclipse is regarded by all who have 
tested it to be the best, early, black 
grape on the market. This variety 
originated at the writer’s home and 
was introduced two years ago. 

Niagara is the best white grape ever 
introduced, but is a little inclined to 
be tender, and at the North should be 
well protected. 

Moore’s Diamond and Green Moun- 
tain would be good white grapes foi 
the North as they are very hardy; 
both are of fine quality. 

Lutie is the best red grape for the 
North, because of its earliness and ex- 


CANNING FACTORIES 


For Sale, on time, per cent of pack or cash. : 16 
sizes, $85 to $850. Forfarms or large communities, 
Write for booklet, THOS. M. BROWN, Spring.ield, Mo. 
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treme hardiness. 
sure bearer. 
Woodruff is another good, hardy, red 
grape. Could mention many other sorts 
that we grow successfully in Illinois, 
but as this paper is written chiefly for 
Northern growers, the above list of 


Very vigorous and a 


ample for their needs. It would be a 
waste of time for any one in the East 
or Central West to attempt the grow- 
ing of California or foreign varieties | 
or the Scuppernong of the South. They 
succeed admirably where they belong | 
but out 

Cultivation he grape for best re- 
sults should have good cultivation and 
liberal feeding. in Illinois we get 
gcod resuits cultivating two or 
three times in spring and then sowing 
The peas, keep down weeds, 
enrich and cover 
rop in winter. In early spring these 
are plowed under, and if possible an 


are of place here. 


by 


cowpeas. 


the soil serve as a 


application of good stable manure is 
given and later plowed under. Fre- 
quent stirrings of the soil are con- 
tinued the rest of the season and the 


next year cowpeas are used as before: 
There the old 
single stake method is to be preferred 


are two reasons why 


to a trellis or arbor. One is, that 
where ground is not too sloping, it |} 
admits of cultivation both ways with 
a horse, thus saving the slow and! 


tedious work with the hoe, and further- 
more the cultivator does better work. 
The other is, that by the stake system, 


the amateur is not so liable to injure 
his vines by leaving too much fruiting 
wocd. thus allowing the vines to over- 
bear. 


There is much less danger ot 
njuring a vine by pruning too severe 

than by leaving too much bearing 
wood. The amateur with trellis or 
arbor, attempts to cover every slat or | 
wire with dormant wood, thinking that 
in this way he will get an abundance | 
of both shade and fruit. 

The fact is that an arbor can not be 
made a success if both are expected. | 
Vines should be cut back severely each 
season and the arbor covered with the | 
new growth, and the less fruit pro- 
duced the better will be the shade. 
The trellis is all right for the exper- 
ienced vineyardist who knows just how | 
much bearing wood should be left on | 
the different varieties he grows, be-| 
cause if put up right it is permanent, 


very 


and gives space for supporting the 
young growth. Not all varieties can | 


be pruned alike, each vine must be 
pruned according to its vigor; and just | 
how to do this properly can only #e| 
learned by experienced and a careful | 
study of the habits of different varie- 
ties. What is called the renewal sys- 
tem, is the best method of pruning 
most varieties. To describe this briefly 
each crop is produced on a new cane of 
the previous year’s growth and while 
this cane is fruiting another is being 
grown to produce a crop the next sea- 
son. 

Some varieties like Norton's Vir- 
ginia and Cynthiana do better by al: 
lowing the original cane to remain 
for several years and the fruit pro- 
duced on laterals sent out from spurs 
of the main vine. 

The stronger shoots produced dur 
ing the growing season should be tied 
up frequently as they advance in 
growth and the weaker ones rubbed 
off soon after they start. 

When the fruit bearing laterals have 
made three leaves beyond the last 
bunch, the end of this lateral should 
be pinched off with thumb and finger. 
Do not pinch closer than this or like | 
some allow a longer growth, and v.hen 
prune with a knife when wood is hard. | 
Remember that foliage means health 
and vigor to the vine, which is essen- | 
tial if a crop is expected. 
Propagation—As mentioned 





in the 


first part of this paper, the grape is 
very easy to propagate. Excepting 


McPike all the varieties mentioned are 
easily grown from cuttings in the open 
ground; the iatter being a little more 





difficult to root in this way. There is 


the hardiest varieties will probably be | 


| 


| 
| 





| 
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.. Don’t experime 
quality, Stark Trees 


TA 


TREES - 


| ={--} mt we) al ©) Te 
tole kum ¢-'-le> 


Four generations of fruit tree growin i 
. u > @ experi- 
boiled down, is ready for you absolutely free of cnaan, 


nt with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 


always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 


fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 


Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 


Ment? All Advice Free to You, 
tifie methods of preparing your 
how to prune your trees, give * 
how to spray the Stark way. 
big money maker. Write us 
fruit tree literature and statistics, 


Stark Bro’s SU#sERtes 


& ORCHARDS €O., R. 
« A Recor 





We send you free the best scien- 

soil for biggest profits; 

you best methods of Stark cultivation; 
We make your orchard a winner and a 

at once for Stark Year Book, complete 
Write today. 


show you 


R. No. 4, LOUISIANA, MO, 


»f Une Hundred Honorable Successful Yearetn Business 














SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 South Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS 








a class of grapes, to which Norton’s | 
Virginia 
grow in this way, and must 
from 
however, tavorable localities and soil 
where even this hardwood class can be 


belongs, that is difficult 


layers or grafting. There ares 


to | 
be grown | 
>| vines completely. 


very troublesome to small berried var- 
ieties. They swallow the whole ber- 
and in a short time will 
They se!dom molest 
large berried sorts. Would recommend 
Same treatment as for the Oriole. 


ries strip 


a n pavigt> ance: Bgee cuttings. Winter . Protection—An important 
> ‘ ° o : or _ i 2) > y . . . . . 

The art of - ting 1S frequently Ol point possessed by this fruit is that 
much value to the vineyardist. At My }jr jg the easiest of all to protect in 


home 


to 


there were at times 


brought about by 


a few vines for testing. 


means 


grafting 
strong 


Upon learning that varieties were of 
little 
promptly 


hundreds 
of vines in our vineyards that were not 
profitable, 
new varieties as they were introduced 
and planting too largely of some new- 
comer 

such 
resist planting largely, instead of but 


testing 


winter, Which makes it of special value 
at the North where many other fruits 


can not be grown. 
About the time severe winter is ex- 
pected the vines should be pruned, 


that was boomed and praised/)hent to the ground and securely cov- 
an extent that we could not/ered with earth. In early spring un- 


cover and tie neatly to their support. 
Bagging the Grape—Those having 
but a few vines or a small vineyard, 


or no valu us, 2>y were : . . ‘ 
sel me = ns they were | will find bagging the best means of 
shanged to other sorts we : : a 
ans caer sorts We! preserving and protecting the fruit on 
knew would give us good results. By _s ans. , isp 5 
; “ |the vine. This is done by slipping 
We take advantage of the). a P a ; ‘ 
tablished a-ak t nee strong paper bags over the good 
established ro anc se } : ; 
seach lore ager : “ foe - U" punches and securing them with small 
e year’s crop of fruit. is also a a ve F . 
of sting - oo twine, wire or pins. Small bunches 
of getting a go supply a * oF ‘ 
5 5 5 ipply oO _ Should be pulled off. Nimble fingers 


| propagating wood quickly of new sorts 


that we know are of real value. 


nent; 


years. 
that 


| has several 


as soon 
bunches be 


Insects and other Pests—The grape 
pests which how- 
ever strange to say, are not perma- 
instance the leaf-hopper, 
which is unknown in our section, has 
been known to defoliate entirely large | 
vineyards in the Southern States, and 
they only appear there once in several 
would suggest | 
best 


insect 


for 


As a remedy I 
as noticed, 
bagged; the 


the 


rest pulled 


off and the vines thoroughly sprayed 


with Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead. 
The 


| begin to swell in spring. 
only be held in check by hand picking. | 

Mildew 
eases 
varieties having weak foliage, such as | 
hybrids with too much foreign blood | 
in them. 


grape vine 


| vards by eating the buds just as the) 
ean | 


These 


Anthracnose 
grape which 


and 
the 


are 


of prey on 


It is not troublesome to the 


varieties recommended in this article. 
These pests are best held in check by 
close pruning and liberal feeding. 


Black Rot is a fungus pest, which in 


some parts of the country is destruc- 
tive to the extent of destroying crops 


entirely. 
rainy seasons. 
varieties are subject to the rot, which, | 


Is most prevalent in warm, 
All but the hard wood 


however, is easily prevented by spray- 
ing several times during the growing 
season with Bordeaux mixture. 

Birds—Among our many fruit loving 


birds there are but two that 


we must 


deny what they consider their share 


flies in our section and a sweet singer | 
is so destructive that one bird 
vineyard of fancy 
$10.00 worth of fruit in one day. 


of the grape crop. 


The Oriole, the prettiest bird that 


in a 
destroy 
Just 


fruit will 


imagine then the result of 100 of these 


| birds in a small vineyard. 


This bird, 


unlike others, does not eat a few ber- 


|rles and go on about the better work | 
of catching insects, but is what might | 
| he called a grape-juice sucker. 
|} from 
|the fine bunches and punctures enough 
berries on 
spoil it for market. 
ful way of combatting this pest is to} 


Flies 
one vine to another, picks out 
each bunch he selects to 
The only success- 


spray piercingly with No. 10 shot. 


The despised English Sparrow 


is 


flea-beetle is some | 
| seasons, very destructive in our vine- 


dis- | 


can do this work rapidly and it 
cures the fruit from rot and birds and 
preserves that rich bloom on the ber- 
ries which is very effective when 
grapes are to be used for exhibition 
or fancy market. 

Gathering and Marketing—We like 
the plan of packing right from the vine 
with but one handling and that, where 
possible, only by the stem. This to be 
sure is for fancy fruit and we should 


se- 


| strive to have our crop represent as 
large a per cent of that grade as pos- 
|sible. There is no danger of our 
|markets ever becoming overstocked 
| with strictly faney fruit, yet right 
j}here is another point in favor of the 
grape; no matter in what condition 
the market may be, there is always 


a place for the lower grades, which, 
in the case of other fruits, would be 
a loss. 

The small and loose clusters may 
be easily turned into first class pro- 
ducts in the form of jelly, jam, grape- 
juice, wine, etc. Nothing in the way 
of dried fruits is quite so wholesome 
and valuable as the raisin. 

We pack much of our fruit in the 
till or tomato baskets, four of these 
to a crate. The climax basket is also 
used extensively. It is needless to say 
much. more about packing, than to re- 
fer to the advisability of having the 
quality uniform from top to bottom of 
package. 

It is also a good plan to put a neat 
label on each package, bearing the 
grower’s name, and have one reliable 
| dealer to handle your entire crop. In 
this way we may quickly gain a repu- 
tation that other growers will envy. 

The grape ranks high as a market 


fruit. Millions of dollars worth of the 
fruit is turned into wine alone, an- 
nually. Some will say “What a pity to 


put this luscious fruit into a despised 
fermented form.” To this I will an- 
swer, if people must and will have it, 
why not give it to them in this most 
pure, healthy, wholesome form, there- 
by displacing much of the vile, poison- 
ous stuff that would otherwise be used 
in its stead. 

The apple may justly hold the honor 
as King of all fruit, but surely the 
| grape has no peer when it comes to 4 

fruit for the masses. 
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The Poultry Yard 
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CHICKEN EXPERIENCE NO. 23. 
1912 RECORD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Sixty hens 
first five months; 48 hens next three 
months; then 45 balance of year, until 
December 23rd, then 40 hens. Total 
number of eggs for year, 6036, or 503 
dozen. Total amount of eggs and chick- 


ens sold, $89.00, not counting those 
used at home nor eggs set. Feed 
counting it at market prices, $27.00 
from $89.00 leaves $62.00, besides the 


eggs and chickens eat at home and 
those set—three dozen per month for 
six months last three months of year, 
$2.00 per month, $6.00. July, August 
and September, $1.00 per month, $3.00 
feed for young chickens; let old ones 
run in oats, peas and corn patches, 
also orchard where there were lots of 
fallen apples; in fact let them have 
range of the 5-acre ranch. 

Have 27 nice young pullets worth 
at least ten dollars, making $72.00 
total, less feed or $6.00 per month, as 
I raised most all the feed it would run 
receipts up a little more, besides my 
eggs and chickens used at home and 
eggs set. This ends my five years of 
practical experience in the chicken 
business On @ Small scale, as a side 
line, not having means to go into it 
right, as a business. When sister and 
I moved here December, 1906, the 
present little 5-acre patch, there was 
no hen house, the place over-run with 
and gape worms. We built a 
little hen house 16 feet long, by 8 
feet wide. Sister had about 50 ply- 
mouth Rocks. They did not lay to do 
any good; the rats and gape worms 
got the most of the young chickens; 
so by end of 1907 sister was dis- 
couraged and gave up to me to see 
what I could do. I saw I would have 
to manage some way to have a weekly 
income to get the groceries. So I de- 
cided on eggs. First I sent to a neigh- 
boring county for six brown leghorn 
pullets, paying $5.80, including express. 
$1.00 for a rooster from another party, 
read several good farm journals, hav- 
ing a poultry page, but best of all by 
experience, month by month, and year 
by year. I have learned a little, have 
increased my egg record several hun- 
dred eggs more each year, with same 
number of hens. Record by years: 
1908, 2625 eggs; 1909, 3100 eggs; 1910, 
4295 eggs; 1911, 5230 eggs; 1912, 6036 
eggs. 1911, my banner year, 45 hens 
first five months, then 36 rest of year 
got eggs every day in year. Have 40 
old hens and 27 pullets, 67 in all, will 
cull down to 60 at least. Have learned 
that constant care and watchfulness is 
the watchword, summed up in clean 
quarters, a variety of feed, water in 
reach of them all the time, and looking 
after the many little things. 


Cape Girardeau county chickens won 
at the State Poultry Show at Spring- 
field, Mo., a few weeks since from a 
local paper I take the following Cap 
birds seem to be in the winning at 
every show they are taken to. Prof. 
Lamb of the normal school raises fine 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. At the State 
Poultry Show at Springfield last week 
he carried off first and second prizes 
on cockerels in Barred Plymouth class. 

Another, Rev. W. W. Russell, pastor 
of the A. M. E. Church in this city, 
was another winner at the Springfield 
show, carrying off honors for first on 


rats 


cockerel, first on hen in the Black 
Orpington class. 
Jackson man gets prize too. W. H. 


Wagner, Jr., got second premium on 
his Barred Plymouth Rock eockrel! al- 
SO. 
Champion hen sold for $800.00. 
Lady Show You, the White Ply- 


mouth Rock hen, the champion egg 
layer of America, by virtue of having 
laid 281 full weight eggs in one year. 
The bird was bought from J. A. Bicker- 
dike of Millersville, Illinois, by the 
Lady Show 


Chicago Poultry Journal. 














In every make an occa- 
sional car proves almost 
trouble-proof. No break- 
downs, no repairs. 


The man who gets it tells 
his friends he got a lucky 
car. 


But every buyer of Reo 
the Fifth gets a lucky car. 
This is how I insure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and caution. 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary. 

I have all of my steel made to 
formula. Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 


Then the finished parts are tested. 
In every part I require over-capacity, 
not less than 50 per cent. 

The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

Springs are tested in another 
machine for 100,000 vibrations 


Added Cost 


I use big tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 


I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 


R.M. OWEN & CO.“ 


30-35 
Horse power 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three electric 
lights 
Speed— 
+s Miles per 


2 and 
Passenger 


Bodies 











Top and windshield not included in price. 





By R. E. Olds. Designer 


to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel 
castings would cost half as much. 

I use 15 roller bearings—11 of them 
Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. The 
usual ball bearings cost one-fifth as 
much, but ball bearings often break. 

I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 

I doubly heat my carburetor — 
with hot air and hot water—to deal 
with low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive cir- 
culation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car, dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. 

Each engine, forinstance, is tested 
48 hours—20 hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 


Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the Fifth, without these pre- 
cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200. 

I know this well, for I have built 
cars for26 years — over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles. 

I save this $200 per car by building 
only one model, by building all my 


eneral Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


we Se ee 





Each a Lucky Car 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 






We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 

Each body is finished with 17 
coats. It is deeply upholstered with 
genuine leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 

Theelectricdash lights are set flush 
with the dashboard. Thus thecar’s 
appearance shows the care we use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy control 
as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the 
way in front. 

You get in this car the wanted 
left side drive. The driver sits close 
to the cars he passes Yet you shift 
the gears with your right hand, just 
as with the old right hand drive. 


by wonderful factory 
And I put that saving 
to save you 


own parts, 
efficiency. 
into these extremes, 
after-cost. 

If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 


Our thousand dealers now are 
showing the 1913 model of Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 




















You won the national egg laying con- 
test at the State Poultry station at 
Mountain Grove, Mo., this year. The 
old RURAL WORLD gets better each 
week here of late. Respectfully, 
W. O. PENNEY. 

Jackson, Cape Girardeau County, 

Mo., December 30th, 1912. 





Color of yolk, quality of contents, 
and shape of egg are all more or less 
governed by the food and feeding. 





When a fowl has a bilious look, 
dysentery and then costiveness, it is 
a strong indication that it is suf- 
fering from liver trouble. When the 
edges of the comb and watiles are of 
a purplish red, it is a sign of indi- 
gestion. Fowls in good health have 
a bright red comb. 





Ducklings usually start to molt 
when eleven weeks of age, and it 
will require about six weeks for them 
to finish the process, and get into good 
condition again. For that reason duck- 





MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS. 
EITHER SEX. 
FINE PLUMAGE. 


TOMS, 25 to 34 Lbs. 
Mrs. H.C.Taylor, Roanoke,Mo. 


FOR THB NEXT 30 DAYS I WILL 
sell at $1.00 each some choice breeding 
stock. Both cocks ane hens. White 
and Brown Legho and Barred P. 
Rocks. Order at to get the best. 

gE. W. GEDR, Farmington, Me. 














lings should be marketed at ten weeks 
of age, for after that they are more 
apt to lose weight than gain it. 





Ginger, if fed poultry for too long | peehorns, 
a time, is apt to weaken the digestive | trap _ nests. 


organs, while asafeotida and gentian 


are excellent stimulants. Asafoetida, | for 100 





] 
| 
| 


garlic and onions have a good effect | 


on the lungs and bronchia. 





If you have any chickens, eeiica 
eggs, etc., for sale, try what we cal | 
do for you in our classified column at 
1 cent a word. 


SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are a pronounced success — 
substantially built — like a 
piece of furniture—sold on 
honor — satisfaction guaran- 
teed—send 0c for a copy of 


Good Poultry 


a quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special crops and intensive farm- 
, With special attention to the care 





ing 
and handling of poultry. Shells how to make $200 per acre per 
year on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every poultry keeper 
needs a small reliable incubator that is safe for fancy eggs. 
Good Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 25c a year. Subscrip- 
tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
GITY OFFICE — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, iinets 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 


and Light Brahmas. We use 
In business for 30 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 30. The 


other varieties, $2 for 15, $5 for 50, $10 
Address, Michael K. Boyer, Box Z 


Hammonton, New Jersey. 





43 VARIETIES 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER FOWL, 
ORNAMENTAL BIRDS ‘and DOGS. Hand- 
some Illustrated Catalogue 4c. 
MISSOURI SQUAB CO., Dep. J6, 


Kirkwood, 3s $3 Mo. 
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thoroughbred mare and by registered L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY vty ig ne aad yd pees ~ 
saddle stallion. The two-year-old i LETTER. + Ronong of note Wee oricsn.  Welts “tae 


HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, | 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 50c, 75ic and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 
Prater enti owner of 


King, is always willing to give am- 
bitious horsemen a match. 


Astral | 





Royal Cross 2221, by Forest King 
1462, and Limestone McDonald 4419 | 
by Rex McDonald, will make the stud 
season of 1913 at Windsor, Mo. 





John Prewett, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
sold to C. C. McDonald same place, 
quite a nice five-year-old gray mare by 


| 


Thomas King, a son of McDonald 
Chief, dam by Senator Blackburn 


3165, for $200. 


Mr. Paul Brown, of St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Tennessee recently looking 
for colts sired by My Major Dare 


4424, and at Grantsville bought from 
Mr. J. Ward a weanling stallion coit 
by My Major Dare for $250. 

P. W. Ray & Son, Bowling Green, 
Ky., bought from Ben R. Middleton, 
Mexico, Mo., the three-year-old stal- 
lion, Eagle Plume 5840, by Rex Mce- | 
Donald 833, out of Mark Diamond Rose 
745 by Mark Diamond, Jr., 209. 








Thad Bulware, one of the many pro- 
gressive saddle horse breeders in the 
vicinity of Mexico, Mo., owns a wean- 
ling filly by Raven Dare, out of Light- | 
foot Maid by Boyon Montrose, that he ! 
has registered under the name of Lou- 
la Dare. 





John Barr & Sons are stocking a| 
farm with a rare collection of Morgan 
horses at Shackleford, Mo. Gold Barr 
6246 by Goldsheen, at the head of the 
stud, was bred by L. L. Dorsey at 
Anchorage, Ky., as was a number of 
the mares on the place. 





Rice Squirrel 14237, a beautiful-bay, 
with black points, sired by Cliff Rose, | 
dam Nellie Thomas 3812, by Star 
Hawk 1021, is owned by Charley Rice, 
at Plattsburg, Mo. Rice Squirrel is a 
splendid type, with the strength to 
carry a rider with ease. 





James Patterson, a breeder and | 
dealer at Auxvasse, Mo., has a promis- | 
ing three-year-old Raven Dare filly, and 
is expecting an Astral King foal in 
the spring. He also owned an inter- 
est in the Raven Dare filly that Houch- | 


in & Anderson recently bought. | 





registered. They are a trio of fine fil- 
lies and if no misfortune befalls them 
they will make their owner fine mares. 


J. W. Wooldridge, a merchant at 
Benton City, Mo., is the owner of My 
Squirrel 7693 by Black Lee, son of 
General Lee Il; dam Queen Ortiz 4297, 


by Squirrel King 973, that has pro- 
duced a yearling and two year old 


colts by Raven Dare 1284 that are a 
promising pair. 

Smith & Ruiner are Holdredge, Neb., 
dealers and handlers of all classes of 
horses, drafters, mules and anything 
in horse form. They have always been 
ardent admirers of the fast stepping 
roadster animal and had their wa:l 
decorated with pictures burned when 
their plant was destroyed. 

Col. Charles C. Judy, Tallula, IIl., 
among his winnings at the 1912 fairs, 
is pleased to count the American Sad- 
dle Horse Breeders’ Association cup at 
the Illinois State fair, being the sec- 
ond time he has won the prize. The 
chestnut filly Goldie Girl, bred by 
Col. Judy, was the winning entry. 


T. D. Anderson, superintendent of 
the Onward Wilkes Farm of Jefferson 
City, Mo., and one of the firm of 
Houchin & Anderson, bought from B. 
QO. Stephens, of Auxvasse, Mo., a prom- 
ising three-year-old filly by Raven 
Dare, and out of a Star of the West 
mare, that is said to be of show class 
caliber. 

Thurman and Peters, Springfield, 
Ky., bought of Judge Alex Carter the 
saddle brood mare, Inez King 5711, by 
Forest King 1462, dam by Geo. Wash- 
ington, second dam Lucy Mack, the 
dam of Rex McDonald. Price, $850 
She is the dam of Judge McDonald, 
sold at public sale for $655, and other 
good ones. 


Mr. S. B. Carter, of Trenton, Ky., 
sold to J. F. Dekle, Marietta, Fla., a 
nice four-year-old scrrel gelding that 
is one of the handsomest horses you 
can run upon. This horse is by High 


dam. 
E. H. Dickinson’s hands to put the 
finishing touches on. Price, $315. 


“Charger,” former President McKin- 





ley’s riding horse, met a violent death | 


on the farm of Albert Lewis at Stras- 
burg, Ohio. He became entangled in 
a wire fence and strangled. ‘“Chargz- 
er’’ was President McKinley’s favorite 


mount. After his master’s death th2 
horse was sent to the Lewis farm. AI- 
| though twenty-seven years old, he 


would prance to music. 

R. C. Stevens, 
breeder of Princeton, 
yearling stallion “Dr. 


a stock raiser and 
Ky., sold his 
Al Gordon” a 


|saddle colt, to a Lyon county farmer 
and stock raiser, also a four-months- | 
old saddle filly “Maud S.,” out of his} 


saddle mare, “Snip of Kentucky,” and 
by his saddle stallion, “Baron Dale.” 


These are two of the best colts to be | 


found in Caldwell. Mr. Stevens re- 
ceived a fancy price for these two 
young saddlers. 





|}not suited to their wants. 
Lad, he by Highwave, out of a Wilkes | 


Mr. Dekle placed this horse in | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Looking 
, back to August, 1882, I find a descrip- 
tion of the great seven heat race for 
four-year-olds trotted at Chicago, IIL, 
July 16th, 1882: 

Waiting, b. g., by Lexington Chief, 
ge, 4, 3.3; .& & 1. 

Bronze, b. m., by Morgan Messenger, 
6, 2, &, 33, 2 S. 

Jay Eye See, bl. g., by 
‘3% 3 2, Se. 

Jim Bowman, b. g,. 6, 3, 4, 4, 4, ro. 

Adalaide, b. m., 3, 6, 5, 3, 5, ro. 

Ed Geers, b. g., 5. 5, 6, 5, 6, ro. 

Time 2:28%, 2:253%4, 2:251%, 2:26%, 
2:22%, 2:23%, 2:30. 

The heats were written up by “Mam- 
brino,’ H. D. McKinney, of Janesviile, 
Wis., himself a great amateur driver, 
and one of the best starters in the 
whole country. A St. Louis meeting, 
at that time, without McKinney in the 
stand, would have been simply out of 
the question. In the second heat, the 
late Orvin Hickock was up behind 
Bronze, and Budd Doble, who will, it 
is stated probably cross the. divide, 
coming East with a string in 1913, be- 
hind Jay Eye See. Compare this race 
that had $500 additional up if 2:19% 
was beaten, in any heat, with the 
three-year-old Kentucky Futurity of 
1912, with as many starters, six heats, 
all better than 2:10, and the sixth 
heat in 2:0714, the fastest heat of the 
race. It shows the improvement in 
thirty years in tracks, breeding and 
equipment. Some of the writers on 
turf matters are sounding the toxin of 
alarm over the accumulation of rec- 
ord horses on the other side of the 
water. They are foretelling the time 
when we shall have nothing good 
enough to suppl ythe demand. Thirty 
years ago France purchased her cav- 
alry horses in the United States, and 
they claimed they got the best they 
could buy anywhere. Today our gov- 
ernment is investigating new avenues 
for supply of cavalry horses, at the 
outside prices they seem willing to 
pay $150 for three-year-olds, sired by 
government sires with no service fee, 
the government to reject the colt if 


Dictator, 2, 


prices and description. 


COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. BOYLSTON HALL. 

To close out last edition, this book 
is offered at $2.00. Send orders to 
author at No. 40 State St., Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Saddle and Show 
| 


Horse Chronicle 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Herbert J. Krum, Editor. 


Published every Tuesday, and the 
only paper in the world devoted EX- 
CLUSIVELY to Saddle and Show 
Horses. National in scope, circulation 
and authority. Missouri and the West 
fully covered, Published in the heart 
of “The Blue Grass.” 

The Chronicle and RURAL WORLD, 
both for one year, for $3.50. 

News, Subscription and Advertise- 
ments solicited. 

















some years ago. Be that as it may, 
the old Vermont Morgan of forty or 
fifty years ago would handle the man 
and his traps, and cover more ground 
than any horse ever bred. The man 
who is doing his work with large 
standard mares, raising two or three 
colts annually, by the best trotting 
bred sires in reach, need not to pay 
any attention to the price of cavalry 
horses, chunks or plugs. He has as 
good a farm horse as ever carried a 
harness. One he can begin to work 
as early in life as anything used for 
farming, one that will command an 
extra price, even at an age when the 
foreign agricultural horse is ready to 
lay down the burden of life, and quit. 
There are also from three to five 
chances less of having an unsound 
horse to work or to sell. 


No one has yet found so good a 
farm team for all kinds of help, as 
the well-known Missouri mule, and 


no one has yet discovered a better 
way of securing the high priced “sug- 
ar mule” than using a high-class Mis- 
souri jack, on our best large, up-head- 
ed trotting bred mares, even though 
she may have done hard farm work 





It will 
cost no more at the same age to raise | 


such colts as were sent to the “Old | 


;Glory” sale by Walnut Hall farm, by | 


untried sires, iv the fall of 1912. For- 
ty-six yearlings of this kind averaged 
$270 per head. At the mid-winter sale 
we will see what two-year olds by 


Moko and Walnut Hall will bring. It | 
is now evident that Mr. Vetch would | 
to hold them over until | 


not agree 
three years old at the $150 with the 
service fee of Moko or Walnut Hall 
added. 


The Kentucky Record, in last issue, 
suggests trying thoroughbred sires on 


| mules, 
| young, have a cash value when ready 


for a term of years longer than any 
imported agricultural horse stock was 
ever known to live. With this kind 
of a farm team on a farm where only 
one team is used, if they are large, 
well-selected standard mares, they 
will do as much work as any team that 
can be selected, and raise a colt worth 
more than any other farm mare will 
raise, let it be a standard colt or a 
mule. If more than one team is used, 
let the rest be high-class Missouri 
that, large or small, old or 


to be discarded from the farm. 








draft mares and trotting bred sires on 
thoroughbred mares. It is not a ques- 


but how to get them at prices which 
the government seems willing to pay. 
We have in Lawrence County, Mo., 
Woody, by Charles Caffrey, bred to 
any kind of a harness or saddle bred 
mare, he will not sire a colt the gov- 
| ernment would not gladly take at $175, 
|yet a pair, dam untraced, probably 
| sired by Woodford Knox, sold in Car- 
| thage, Mo., for $800. You would hard- 


The state fair, which has flourished! The combined saddle and harness !¥ eupect 9 Seeener te take lens than 
at Hot Springs, Ark., for the last six | horse, Model Chief 1182, a full brother | 2@!f for the purpose of giving the 


years is the prime factor in the re-| 
vival of horse breeding in Arkansas, | 
and large stock farms are locating in | 
the vicinity of Stuttgart, Mena, Jones- | 
boro, Berryville and other parts of 
the state. 





W. W. Morris, of Fulton, Ky.; sold 
a pair of matched fillies, full sisters, 
one and two years old past to Martin 
Chambers, of Obion county, Tenn., and 
another to Hugh Chambers, of Fulton 





county, Ky. These fillies are out of 


to the show mare Emily, that is cred- 
ited with quite a show-ring career, by 
Bourbon Chief 976, dam Delia Dudley 
by John Dillard, next dam by Cana- 
dian Pacer and the third dam by Lau- 


|lin’s Hooton, is now sixteen years old, 


and was not long since owned by a 
stock company near Lawrence, Kan., 
where he is prized very highly as a 
sire, his get finding ready sale at lucra- 
tive prices. Model Chief was formerly 
owned by J. W. Robertson & Son, at 
Marshall, Mo. 


|jarmy the right kind of a cavalry 
mount. 


When the government was buying 
for use at the front, I took a black 
mare by Flying Cloud, to St. Louis. 
She was over two inches under the 
standard called for, but the inspector 
never let them to the side of her. 
Small as she was, he said she was 
the best mount he had passed in 
many a day. 

It is claimed that the accounter- 
ments are heavier now than they were 





| 
tion of getting suitable cavalry horses, | 


BREAKING COLT TO LEAD. 


In breaking a colt to lead do not 


| separate from the dam, but place a 
| small halter on the colt and then have 


someone lead the mare around. The 
colt will naturally follow. By gentle 
pressure or tension on the halter it is 
surprising ,how quickly the little fel- 
low will learn to follow you instead 
of his mother. Care must be taken 
not to throw, frighten or injure him 
if he becomes excited, as it would 
have the bad effect of making him ner- 
vous when being handled. 





The New York State Department of 
Agriculture reports that the demand 
in that State for horses far exceeds 
the supply. In this report it is stated 
that 80,000 horses are shipped into 
New York State annually for use on 
the farms, at an average cost of $200 
per head. Similar reports from other 
sections of the country as well seem 
to indicate that the breeding of good 
horses is not getting the attention that 
it should at present. 
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INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
JACKSON, MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Being 
some time since I wrote you a letter 
will send one on this Xmas day. Have 
had lovely weather up until Decem- 
per 23rd had a good old fashioned 
snowstorm and colder weather since. 
Was a fine fall for all farm work. 
Several have their next year’s corn 
sround broke. The Southeast Missou- 
ri Corn Show was held at Cape Gir- 
ardeau week before last. A good at- 
tendance was present. Several noted 
agriculturists were present and lec- 
tured along their lines. Mr. P. C. Hol- 
den, the world’s great authority on 
corn being the chief lecturer. Jack- 
son won her share of the plums. Will 
give a list of Jackson winners to show 
that my old home town is still to the 
front: First prize, $10.00, G. W. Pet- 
erman, ten ears of St. Charles White. 
Cyrus Sider, same on 10 ears Com- 
mercial White. Same on Johnson 
County White. S. D. Williams, Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, 10 ears, first, $10.00, W. 
D. Browning; second, Wash Gladish, 
$5.00; third, Glenn Hensley. Ten ears 
of Loaming, first prize, $10.00; Cyrus 
Sider. Sweepstakes, best 10 ears any 
kind, first, Syracuse Plow, Sam Wil- 
liams; second, roll of wire, N. D. 
Browning. Best single ear white corn, 
second, $5.00; G. W. Peterman; third, 
2 subscriptions, Sam Williams. Best 
ear of yellow corn, first, $10.00, Glenn 
Hensley. Best single ear any kind, 
first, $10.00, Glenn Hensley. 

Boy’s Classes. 

Boone County White, first, $7.25 in 
books, Joe Hensley. Commercial 
White, first, $7.25 in books, Ira Sides. 
Ten ears of Reid’s Yellow Dent, first, 
$7.75 books, Robert Hensley. Boys’ 
Corn Judging Contest all wone by Cape 
County boys. 

The 1912 crop report of old Mis- 
souri puts the value of all farm crops 
for the State at three-fourths of a bil- 
lion dollars and puts Missouri number 
three in line as a corn producing state 
of the Union. Missouri, 1912, corn 
crop is 243,042,951 bushels; average 
to the acre 31.9 bushels, which is less 
than one-third as much as Harvey 
Jordan, of Shelby County, Mo., raised 
on his prize acre, 96 bushels and 35 
pounds. Harvey is 12 years old. The 
prize, $200 in gold offered by the Kan- 
sas City Weekly Star to the Missouri 
boy growing the most corn on one 
acre. An exhibit from Jordan prize 
acre will have a place of honor at the 
State Corn Show at Columbia, Mo, 
January 13 to 17, 1913. There were 
500 contestants, but twelve-year-old 
Harvey Jordan of Shelby County won. 

The RURAL WORLD of December 
19th, 1912, was a hummer. Made me 
think of old times, letters from so 
many of the old writers. It has been 
a long time since I saw letters in 
the same issue from the gifted pens 
of our three Home Circlers of long 
ago, Mrs. MeVey, Mrs. Menaugh and 
Mrs. Mortimer (Rosa Autumn). 

Reading of the engagement of Miss 
Helen Miller Gould, think she has 
shown better judgment than her sis- 
ter Anna, who married a title. Said 
title squandered several millions when 
she divorced him and married title 
No. 2. A close reader of the papers 
wil iremember number one as Count 
de Castaline, second, Count de Sagan. 
I thought Miss Anna Gould a little ex- 
travagant when I read in papers one 
item of her wedding outfit consisted 
of 120 pairs of silk stockings. The 
papers are not making so much stir 
over Miss Helen’s intended as they 
did over her sister Anna’s. They simp- 
ly speak of him as Finley J. Shep- 
Pard of St. Louis, Mo. One thing they 
never leave out is her age. 

John Munsinger, of Howard, Kans., 
had an experience not given every- 
one in this life. He celebrated his 
100th birthday, Dec. 10, 1912. Had 


his descendents down to the fifth gen- 
eration present. Has 144 living de- 
scendants. Some were there from | 
Kansas, South Dakota, Oregon, Col- 


Begin the New Year 
With a Pair of Glasses 


2 ‘ (2 That will enable you to see prospects 
orado, Iowa and even California. A |‘ ahead with clearness and accuracy. | 
large cake in the center of the table | am the man that can do this for you. 


had 100 blazing candles. 
High-Priced Wheat. | ELGAS, 601 Pine Street, THE OPTICIAN. 
Nash and Bridgeman, of Clyde Park, | 
Montana, were awarded last week the|a drove of hogs coming for the hog SEED CORN. 
$5,000 first price for the best five | drov ers were considered the toughest JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 
bushels of wheat exhibited at the | men in the country, for they always We grow it, and only offer what is 
Northwestern Products Exposition,| had a good supply of whiskey with | grown on our own farm, from the very 
; ‘ en : : — , best seed. No one has better seed, an 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., in Novem- them. é |e Qe an. Sbeee 4e eel saan 
ber. The grain, which is of the Tur- Nice, dry, cool weather. No rain cheseer. | Age § Crated ears, $3.00 per 
aa siaieiaaieas a plaids : since Nov > 9 ee ,| bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
key Red variety, was grown in the — November 10, 1912. ‘ Everybody A few bushels of Boone County White, 
Shield River Valley, seventy miles|Should be careful about fire and not! same prices. Better order early, 
north of Yellowstone Park. The grain | let the woods get on fire. Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 
went slightly over 60 Ibs. to the bush-| Best wishes to the editor and read- 


el and grading scored 92%. In lab-|ers of RURAL WORLD. Hoping to ; ‘ 
oratory tests, consisting of milling and|hear from the old timers. Is ther« | that of a great storm. There is a con- 


baking, the grain scored 104.7. any old reader of the RURAL WORLD | Stant ve os the air as myriads of 
In answer to Mrs. Menaugh’s let-|that knows what year and what month the birds fly round and rouns, and 
ter in Home Circle page of Decem- the Illinois Central Railroad was com- | have the pcan pres of bees swarming, 
ber 12th, headed, “A Birthday Gift,” pleted, and when did the first train although the vast number and the tor- 
she asked all to think of her on De- nado-like geese they make surpass 
cember 14th, her birthday. Decem- RURAL WORLD. I commenced this anything in the Power of man to de- 
ber 14th was the writer’s mother’s item January Ist, and stated that it| scribe. After a while they light on 
birthday, year 1840. She died, May, was dry. Today is January 2nd. It|the trees and bushes, and the limbs 
1875, sow more than 87 years ago. commenced snowing at 12 o’clock noon | are bent downward, often are broken 
Old December was the birthmonth ome <9 ; we Some ware ae _e saa - 
of three generations of the writer's inches of snow and still snowing | rhe pigeons keep up a constant 
family. My grandmother's, December UW hat has become of the Rod and chattering which can be heard for 
5th, oe daughter, ne abate, Binal Gun column? R. . miles away. They are never still dur- 
ber 14th, my oldest dabes: Addie, De- Jackson, Ill., January 2, 1913. ing the night. So far as sleep is con- 


comes thm Aonep ena? s08 aa cerned, such a thing is out of the 
‘ ee " eo oe question with a pigeon. They are dis- 


at oie chic ee esa peng trout Rod and Gun turbed by themselves—such throngs 
gin a matinee assembling in a spot that none can be 
W. O. PENNEY. ee "7 sean , _ ‘ re saaliae still for a moment and the inces- 
J. N. eeler, State game Commils-| cant discharge of firearms among them 
YE OLDEN TIMES. eine Illinois, announced this — eauese eee to change their sear ean 
rie that the state game farms near A'l| ajmost constantly. This roost is visit- 
Editor RURAL WORLD and Read-| burn had hatched 25,000 English ring- ed every night by crowds of men, some 
ers of Your Valuable Paper: As|necked pheasants during the year just with guns and others with poles, which 
Brother Lyon spoke of the broadax | closed, double the number of 1911, and they use in threshing down the pig- 
and the frow, I have two frows and /|that the young birds would be distrid-| eons that happen to be at the point 
a broadax, and can use them both. I/uted pro rata among the counties »f| truck. Hundreds are killed every 
have a barn 40 by 60 feet, covered with |the state where the farmers agreed | nicht: but when light appears the vast 
clapboards of my own make. to protect them. It has been charged | armies again go forth with apparently 
My son, Willie H. Morgan, is hewing | by some hunters that the propagation as much vigor as ever. Imagine mil- 
some timber for a barn this winter. |of pheasants is a mistake, due to the | jions upon millions of these birds all 
We have a fireplace and a stone chim-| belief that these birds break the ez+3/ on the wing at the same time, over a 
ney made of nice well-dressed sand- | of quail and kill the young before scope of country net mere than tes 
stone, but the heating stove has taken |the hatching period. Wallace Evans miles square and a faint idea of the 
its place. We have two pair of and-|of Oak Park, who is a recognized au- noise they make may be obtained 
irons, or dogirons, as we call them. | thority upon wild game birds, scouts 3 : ? 
When we used the fire place we made | this charge. He says that pheasants 
johnny cakes and baked them on a| qo not interfere with the quail, part- 
board before the fire and they were|rigge or grouse families and that he honeh: 
sensed, The stock all ran at lane [tz SET eer # case in suppet] "There tan abundance of mast here 
in the woods and the country was full | antirely different asumn tame athe eal whet: and we a oy the pigeons will 
of people from the Southern country Bi Ds : remain until it is all gone. One cu 
and they do not associate. rious circumstance is that in the 


that had come to Illinois to keep out of : Nog : 
the war and every family had some THE EXTINCT WILD PIGEON. neighborhood of this pigeon roost we 
never see a pigeon from the time they 


stock. All had ear marks or brands, —— : . ‘ 

and bells of all sizes and kinds. The Mr. E. Hawes. editor and man- leave of morning until they return of 
bells made good music on a nice clear | ager of the Weymouth, Mass., Gazette | ©V° 28S. They are not eating the 
morning in the fall of the year. Every|and Transcript, sends to the Globe-| ™#*' here at all, but somewhere they 
family had three or four dogs. Chop-|pemocrat a clipping from his paper,|#™¢ !! feasting luxuriously. for they 
ping cord wood and hauling it with ox published thirty-six years ago. He are all fat. 

teams to the wood yards on the river. says: “As the whole of America is 




















pass over it. Please answer through 

















“But no one can ever fully imagine 
what a pigeon roost is, or how much 
noise they make until one is seen and 











The steamboats all used wood in| now seeking for a nest of the wild IF YOU WANT TO 

those days. We had the tallow candle passenger pigeons, I thought it might 

molds for molding tallow candles. I|pho of interest to read the following, BLY, SELL, EXCHANGE 
remember when we used the grease | which was clipped from our issues, 

lamp with a rag wick. I remember] years ago.” (The report is from|im the line of Breeding Animals, 


' , iv ; 3 j f *  . N Stock, E nd Poultry, Machin. 
when we lived in log houses built o “Southland,” Mo., but this is probably ty Fm = penne —~ 


round logs covered with four-foot Stoutland, Mo., in Camden County.) Real Estate, or if you are in need of work 
clapboards, with poles laid on to hold _ am _., | or require help of any kind 
th in ont @ Ceara rs st The Southland (Mo.) Rustic says: | you cAN GET IN TOUCH WITH THE 
em down and the cracks were StOP- | «pigeons have come into this country] OTHER FELLOW THROUGH RURAL 
ped with mud and a stick and mud rein : . WORLD WANT ADS. 
S by millions. Of evenings the sky is 
chimney; and floor of rough oak lum- i s wre Eat You can tell your story at a very low cost, 
ber, The deer and the wild taster darkened with them in the neighbor-| as the rate is but ONE CENT PER WORD 


; of Dr. Dodson’s on the Auglaize. | per insertion, the name and address to be 
roamed the woods. It was nothing un- hood of Dr. Dodson’s o Augis counted as part of the advertisement. Each 
common to see a deer skin or a coon 


They have made Dodson’s farm their | initial or a number counts on as one word. Cash 

. P ~ mad must accompany each o 
skin tacked up on the gable enti of | headquarters, and at night the trees| “Everybody reads the Want Advertising De- 
: and underbrush are loaded down with] partment. If yeu use this department to 


the house. A coon skin was a legal . So ee onty bring your wants to the attention of our 
tender in those days. I remember | ™uititudes. As the roost is but @|readers, surely you will find someone who 


when the prairie chickens and the |Short distance from our house, we|°™ aatiaty Chem, sad % cents op als, 


prairie wolf were plentiful. I remem-|»ave ample opportunity to watch their po ba = tater atone BLANK 

ber when we had no railroads and the|™aneuvers and hear the incessant} “n® Sene ‘ opy for Ad. To-day. 
. COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

people drove their hogs and cattle to noise they make. A little before sun- 821 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

the St. Louis market, a distance of |down large armies of pigeons are 

60 miles, the hogs making on an aver-; Seen coming from different points Of]  --+++rrr++ serreeeeeeesseereeeeeees ist? 

age of 8 miles per day. It took quite|the compass, but each army passes Inclesed please find $....... for which 


an army of men and boys and teams | onward as if they intended to change] ‘ert my-------. geese gpd 
: 1 cent a word) as written on the sheet 


to haul feed and camping equipment their roosting place. After a while] sitachea, in your WANT DEPARTMENT 
and drive hogs. There were country|they return and settle on the trees] of coLMANS RURAL WORLD, same to 


hotels along the road, but they could | around the roost, not many of them] appear for.......... weeks, starting with 
not make it to these hotels every |nearer than a mile of the place. They] your earliest possible issue. 
time and they would have to camp out. | make sudden flights from these trees, Name........ hieveneien seieisen soni bii bee 











People on the road hated to hear of|and the sound of their wings is lke Postotiies 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG-RAISING ON A LARGE SCALE. 








To all intelligent farmers the finan- 
cial advantage of a well managed hog 
farm in Western Canada is no longer 
a matter for conjecture. For some 
time we have been advocating through 
these columns that a handsome bank 
account awaits the one who is willing 
to branch out, in the right way, in the 
breeding of hogs. We are advancing 
no unsubstantiated theory when we 
say that one of the best side lines for 
any farmer to carry, be he a stockman 
or a grain grower, taking into consid- 
eration the initial capital required and 
the quick returns obtained, is a bunch 


of hogs, carefully bred and properly 
managed. The field of investigation is 
practically unlimited. We have yet 


failed to locate the man who can raise 


a large number of young pigs year af- 
ter year without losing some from 


weakness at birth, from abnormalities, 
from cold, thumps, rickets, diarrhoea, 
and the many other things to which 
this class of farm animals are subject. 
How to feed and house brood sows so 
that they will give the largest litters 
is another problem. To prevent a 
sow from lying on her young or eating 
them is another question, and lastly, a 
good field is open for suggestions on 
how to raise early spring litters in 
this cold climate. 

In assuring profits from hog raising 
we are backed by many of the best 
farmers of the three prairie provinces. 
The farmer who marketing his 


is 


| One big advantage in not having the 
| roof of these pens too high is that they 
|have more slope of roof, giving a good 
| corner at the floor for the pigs to get | 
|back from the sow as she lies down. 
| These lower 
| during the winter. 

The door, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is hung at the top and swings 
each way. It is 2 feet 6 inches high 
and almost 2 feet wide. Some 6 or 8 
inches are cut off the bottom so that 
the young pigs can go in or out at will 
j}and when following the sow the door 
| will not strike them as it drops. Dur- 
ling cold weather canvas is put over 
| these openings. 
| Each pen is 6x6 feet, 
| floor contains 340 feet of lumber, and 
Mr. Pilling had over 50 of these erect- 
ed at an average cost of $8, 
material and labor. The cheapness, 
when compared with the efficiency of 
this stvle of house, makes it almost an 
invaluable one for housing hogs. 

Mr. 


Pilling is a firm believer that if 
brood sows can be made to take plenty 
of exercise during the winter months 
it will cover up a multitude of the com- 
mon troubles met with in the business. | 
Last winter his sows were taken to 
the straw piles in the field and win- 
tered well on the grain they picked up 
around the stacks and over the fields, 
and the large litters of healthy pigs 
this spring bears out his argument. 
This scheme may not be a practical 
one in our more” severe climate of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but some! 


pens will also be warmer | 


with a plank | 


including | 





| 


ONLY MFG. CO., 





a Hog Waterer 


Dept. C, 


The waterer you liked when you saw it just north of the swine pavilion at the 
Iowa State Fair. 


} The most satisfactory, simplest 
waterer made. Best for winter as 
a well as summer use. Works in the 
coldest weather, as you can bank this waterer for winter use. It won't clog up— 
| won’t run over. Can be attached to any tank or pipe line. Sold under a guaran- 
tee to do the business. It’s our waterer if it doesn’t do all we claim. Price re- 
duced to $3.75 each. You can't make a better investment. Send your order today. 
} Copy of our booklet—a practical treatise on hog growing—free. Don't delay. 
| 


Here’s the“OQnly” 


Hawarden, lowa 














graduate veterinarians who 
proper instructions in 


by 
received 


tered 
have 


dle the dangerous materials. The dan- 


ger is thus reduced to a minimum, al-! 


though, in spite of the greatest care, 
there are at times loses from vaccinat- 
ing. 

The ordinary method is to vaccinate 
on the inside and in the fleshy part of 
the ham, but this is undesirable be- 
cause this location is easily infected, 
causing abscesses or tumors. Just 
back of the ear, or immediately under 
the skin under the jowl, is preferred. 

Before vaccinating, cut down the ra- 
tions for two or three days, feeding 
very little corn, and keep the animals 
in clean and dry quarters. After the 
treatment, give a spare diet for three 
or four days; very little corn, but plen- 














cheap grain at a price which can 
scarcely cover the expense of handling | 
it, would open his eyes with astonish- | 
ment could he see the money to be | 
made in feeding such grain to a bunch 
of hogs and marketing it as pork, says | 
Breeders’ Gazette. | 

An outstanding example of a flour- | 
ishing hog business may be seen on 
the farm of R. W. Pilling, Spring Cou 
lee, Alta., where close to 1,000 hogs 
are being bred and fed both for com 
mercial and breeding purposes. Both | 
grade and pure bred hogs are kept, the 
grades being at all times separated 
from the pure breds and reared under 
different conditions. The pure-breds 
are Duroc-Jerseys, and the attention 
which Mr. Pilling is giving to his 
mammoth hog establishment will be 
interesting to farmers and stockmen 
alike. 

The extent of the hog yard at this 
farm is a sight, where a quarter mile 
of A shaped pens, numbering nearly 
fifty, each house containing a brood 
sow and her young litter, serve as 
shelter. The general lay-out is one 
particularly well suited to the raising 
of hogs , although it was not quite com- 
plete when the writer visited the farm. 
The pens are placed about fifty yards 
from the river which runs through the 
farm. Each pen will be provided with 
a yard approximately 100 yards long 
and from 25 to 40 feet wide at the riv- 
er. This leaves the pen in the center 
ot the yard, and the brood sows will 
be forced to come to one end of the 
yard for feed and to the other end, 100 
yards distant, for water at the river, 
assuring 
so essential to the raising of strong, 
healthy litters of pigs. It will be nec- 
essary to use self-feeders in order to 
minimize labor, one of the most difficult 


plenty of exercise, which is | 





First Prize Mule Foot Sows at Ohio, 


Owned by John H. Dun lap, 





New York and 


Illinois State Fairs, 


Williamsport, Ohio. 








! 
form of exercise should always be pro- | 
vided. | 

The grain ration of the pregnant | 
sows is cut down so as they will not | 
become overfat. About farrowing time | 
they are fed more oats, and after far- | 
rowing a ration of chopped oats, | 
soaked for a short time in water, is | 
given twice a day. This may seem 
light feeding for brood sows, but they 
were looking well, and gave milk 
enough to put the young pigs in splen- 
did condition. 

Mr. Pilling is convinced that the hab- 
it of a sow eating her young pigs is| 
caused by improper feeding. Through } 
lack of some particular constituent 
in the food, a craving for meat is so 
excited that the sow takes vengeance 
on her young in an endeavor to satisfy 
that craving. The argument that a 
sow will eat only very young pigs is 
without foundation, as Mr. Pilling has 
known sows to eat their progeny when | 
over three weeks old. He has found 
that a piece of salted bacon fed to a 
sow will alternate her desire for meai, 





problems to solve. A plot of ge 
will be sown outside the yard, 
which the young pigs will have access 
at all times. 

This form of hog pen is becoming 
very popular among our best hog rais- 
ers, and when covered with straw dur- 
ing the winter makes an ideal place to 
winter brood sows. 


ty of water; thoroughly clean and com- 
fortable pens; an abundance of clean 
bedding with absolutely no chance to 
get into mud or draft of any kind. The 
more mud and dust the more danger. 

The serum is the defibrinated b!ood 
drawn from a hog made hyper-immune 
by injecting a quart or more of defi- 
brinated cholera blood into the ear 
veins of an immune hog. A very 
smal] amount of a weak solution of 
-arbolic acid is added to the serum to 
help preserve it. The serum is very 
-asily spoiled after it is exposed to 
the atmosphere, heat or cold. It is 
also very easily contaminated, and will 
then cause abscesses; or, if the proper 
organisms are present, may even cause 
the death of the hog. A constant tem- 
perature of from 45 to 50 degrees will 
keep the serum in a sealed bottle for 
many months. A very small amount 
of Wirt or dust in the serum, or in the 
wound made by the needle in vaccinat- 
ing, may cause abscesses or blood-poi- 
soning.” 








|and consequently prevent her from eat- 
to |ing her young. 
| 
| 
| 





HOG CHOLERA. 


Pog cholera in many parts of the} 
Country makes the following extracts | 
| from a circular of information relating 





Mr. Pilling’s pens |to serum, prepared by Dr. F. S. Schoen-| it. 


Kamrar, Iowa, July 14, 1907. 
| ONLY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Hawarden, Iowa 
Gentlemen:—Am using one of your 
|“Only” waterers, and would not do 


without it for double the cost. I have 
| noticed calves that could not reach the 
asagee! in the large tank, drinking from 
Also chickens. I candidly believe 


are built 6 feet high and 6 feet long,|leber, of the Kansas Experiment Sta- they will pay for themselves in thirty 


with a plank floor. He favors the floor, 
as it keeps the young pigs high and 
dry at all times. 
safer for young pigs where the sow can 
not root up the ground inside the pen. 


tion, of timely interest: 
“On account of using the dangerous 


It can also be made | virulent blood and the ease with which | preciates it, 


the disease is spread, it has seemed 
advisable to have the serum adminis- 








When it is hot and dry and a 
is busy with his crops, he ap- 
knowing that his hogs 

Yours truly, 
A. B. COLE 


| 
| days 
| man 


have water. 


the methods and are qualified to han- | 








Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap, 

E. J. D, t-3 OBLONG, TLL. 





TTeT Ts Out of stretchy sows and 1000-{b. boars. Buy 
a” hem and win. Also Angus Cattle 

CHINAS 

= . J.P. Vissering, Box 9, Alton, Ml. 

Mule Foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies, 


Milch Goats, White Leghorn Chickens. 
John Dunlap, Box 474, Williamsport, O. 











A GOOD WORD FOR THE GOAT. 


Goat meat is as good or better than 
mutton, declares some epicures, hence 
why should people discriminate be- 
tween the two when the goat flesh, if 
properly prepared and properly cooked, 
is one of the most savory and one of 
the most palatable and _ nutritious 
dishes that can be set before a king. 

“Many persons who won't eat goat 
meat doa eat goat meat just the same,” 
declares a goat champion, “because 
when they go to a meat market and 
spurn goat flesh and order mutton 
they are often given goat meat by the 
wily butcher, and they do not know 
the difference. The butcher pays 
about half for the goat flesh than the 
mutton costs him, and he dresses it, 
hangs it beside the mutton in the 
market and sells both for mutton. The 
innocent purchaser takes his goat meat 
home, has a feast and declares it good. 
And he was correct, it was good, bet- 
ter than the sheep he thought he was 
buying and eating. 

“Goats could be raised by the many 
thousands in the Southwest, and feed 
necessary for them as compared with 
feed necessary for mutton and other 
varieties of food animals would cost 
little, as the goat would prefer a brush 
dinner to an alfalfa dinner any day. 
The animals are prolific breeders, the 


mohair from their shearing brings 
high ‘prices, and, taken altogether, 
the goat is an animal that should be 


appreciated more than he is, both by 
the breeder and the man who wants 
good meat to eat,” declared a live stock 
man who has shielded the goat and 
eaten him. 

Folks ought to read their Bible more 
and they would remember that in 
the patriarchal days, those times when 
Abraham went down into the lower 
country, and later when Isaac and 
Jacob had great flocks and herds mow- 
ing grass, that the kid was the piece 
de resistance of those people, and 
they were people who were epicures, 
even if they did live a nomadic life. 
The Semitic races knew and relished 
good food, and the kid was always 
an honored dish, garnished and tooth- 
some with condiments and cooked to 
perfection. Sometimes it was cook- 
ed in the pot; at other times baked, 
and on some occasions it was cooked 
on a spit, the servants of the lord of 
the herds sitting through the night to 
see that the flesh was cooked slowly 
and scienifically. A feast next day 
was the result. 





If you have a farm for sale or trade 
we will put you in touch with the oth 
er fellow for 1 cent a word in our want 
columns. 
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The Shepherd 











MO. FARM MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
1912 LAMB FEEDING. 


Feeding lambs were high, old feed- 
ers shook their heads, and new ones 
were rather timid. Many letters con- | 
cerning the advisability of feeding 
were received by the Farm Manage- 
ment Department. The answer in most 
cases was: If you have plenty of the 
kind of feed that we have recommend- 
ed, and have made the other prepara- 
tions that we suggested this spring, it 
will probably be safe to pay $6 to $6.25 
for a good class of feeding lambs.” As 
a result quite a number bought a deck 
or two of feeding lambs and here are 
some of the results: 

No. 1 purchased 125 head of 
September 12, at $6.10, weighing 62% 


lambs 


ibs. in Kansas City. In 82 days they 
were in St. Louis and sold for $7.60 
per cwt. These lambs did not make 
the gain they should, were not quite 


finished and hence did not top the mar- 
ket. The that was. originally 
planned to fatten them on, gave out 
and it became necessary to feed some 


harvested crops, such as shelled oats, 


feed 


corn, and some wheat. The young 
man who did the feeding had never 
had any experience in going to market 
to buy or sell. The shippers in his 


neighborhood tried and tried to buy his 
lambs, telling him that they would 
shrink 8 or 10 Ibs. in shipping, that it 
big price per head to cross the 
in St. Louis, that the commission 


eost a 


river 
nen would not know him and hence 
not do well by him, ete. The neigh- 
hors and even his father tried te dis- 
courage him from shipping his own 
ambs. They said that just as soon as 
he local shippers knew that he was 
loading they would wire or phone to 
St. Louis and tell the buyers a “green- 


horn” was coming and to be sure and 
give him a price that would fix him so 
he would never ship again. This talk 
had its influence and our friend did 


not dare ship, so sold his lambs at the 


home shipping point for $1 under top, 


vhich was $6.75, and left him only 65 
cents margin for feeding. His profit 
he figured it was $73.09. 
No. 2 and No. 1 bought their lambs 


together, 
reached home. No. 2 fed and 
handled his lambs just as we outlined 


they 


through our Farm Management ASSso- | 


ciation, did not overstock his fields, 
and when he sold made his own ship- 
ment. His iambs topped the market, 
weighed 85 lbs. and brought $7.75 





) 


and were purchased for $6.10, the same 


as No. 1 In this case the feeder fig- 
ured a profit of $187.57 or $1.50 per 
head. Over a hundred dollars differ- | 
ence between the two. Worth think- 
ing about, hey? Started even, you re- 
member. Neither had had any pre- 


vious experience. 


No. 3 


» 


fed 119 lambs 60 days, (about 
--0 & regular feeding period), made 
a gain—market weights—of 14% Ibs. 
and cleared $86.99. In this case the 
early frost this year cut some cowpea 
feed short and it seemed advisable to 
ship early rather than feed them a 

larvest feed grown for other stock. 
This way of handling the situation was 
perfectly right and probably made the 
feeder the greatest net profit from all 
standpoints. On our Farm Manage- 
ment farms, the whole farm is under 


consideration, hence, no one division | 


or undertaking is allowed to make a 
Ng showing at the expense of an 
other. Our aim is the _ profitable 
farm, 5 


No. 4 received his first sheep feed- 
ing experience this year. He pur- 
chased one deck, 158 head, Sept. 19th, 
Weighing in Kansas City 54% Ibs. at 


$6.20. In 79 days they were in S$! 
Louis weighing 67% Ibs., bringing 
$7.75 for 188 head and $5.75 for 20 
head. These lambs made only a fair 


gain, but as was the case with No. - 


| value 


and split the shipment after | 


-lear topped at $8.25. 
They weighed 631% Ibs. in Kansas City | 


they were given only the feed grown 
for them, which was not quite enough, 
due to the early frost which killed the 
cowpeas. These lambs only ate 30 bu 
of corn and made all the rest of their 
gain on peas, rape and stubble fields, 
according to a previous!y arranged 
plan. The net, or profit om this 
bunch was $190.81. Helps out quite a 
little about Christmas time, don’t you 
think? Especially when it is only just 
one of the small parts of a well made 
farm plan. 

No. 5 
lambs, 
sixty h 


p'anned for his first deck of 
this vear. One hundred and 
ead reached his farm Sept. 19th, 
weighing in Kansas City, 54 Ibs. and 
costing $6.20. In this case as with 
some of the others, the feed the lambs 


were to gather got cut by the frost; 
but there was enough extra harvested 
feed on the place to finish out the 


bunch after they cleaned up the fields. 
Accordingly they were put on a short} 
finishing feed of shock corn and cow- 
pea hay and made fat before they were 
shipped. On Dec. 9th, they were in 
St. Louis weighing 74 lbs., topping the 
market at $8.00. Allowing full market 
for all marketable feed con- 
sumed, this deck of lambs netter, ac- 
cording to the feeder, $197. 

No. 6 received his first experience 
in feeding this year, and at the same 
time, according to his report, $212.81 
net. He had a very fine bunch of 
feeders, and the whole feeding period 
was conducted according to the origi- 
nal plan. Had plenty of feed, and the 


lambs were fed sufficiently long to 
make them top the market at $8.00, 
'which was the top of the season up 
to that time. These lambs gained 
17 Ihs. in 86 days, not as heavy again 
as might be expected, but when it is 
ecns'dered that they only ate about 
one bushel of corn per head, it will 
be scen that they did pretty well. 
They cost $6.10, weighed 61 Ibs. in 
and 78 Ibs. out, 152 head purchased 


but 3 head lost. 


Nos. 7 and 8 bought a double deck 
together and did what some of the 
ocher feeders did, but what we have 


always recommended and count as one 


of the most fundamental points of the 
whole plan, i. e., shipping back to the 
market one deck at a time. These 
lambs were purchased Sept. 12th, 
weighed 621-3 Ibs., cost $6.10. Each 


man took one deck to feed, 130 head. 
land in 67 days No. 7 had 65 head 
weighing 78 lbs. and No. 8 had 67 
head weighing 81 Ibs. This car 
brought $7.65. On Dec. 12th each man 
pped the rest of his lambs and the 
No. 8 making his 
reach 86 lbs. This is a fine gain and 
was partly made possible because the 
remaining lambs had so much better 
chance after part were gone. No. 7 
‘states that his profit was $166.80, and 
fed 150 


shi 


INo. & $222.90, and the later 
| , > . a . “ 
ibu. of corn. No. 8 is one of our best 


co-operators. No. 7 is a neighbor who 
| profited by his example. 
' 


| All of the above lambs were fed 
lin Central Missouri by members of the 
| Missouri Farm Management Associa- 
ition. In each ease careful instructions 
|were given as to buying, getting onto 
ifeed, fattening and shipping. Chas. 
|Haren of Clay Robinson and Co., did 
|all the purchasing in Kansas City, and 
in no cases did the buyers go 
| market. Oscar White of the same firm 


lin St. Louis, and it must be said these 


| men played an important part in the 
success of the feeding operations. 
iSwift and Co. has in the past pur- | 
lechased most of the Farm Manage- 
}ment lambs, and they did again this 
lvear. It is our aim to make the best 
leach vear, and thereby establish a} 


jreputation for Missouri Farm Manage- 
|ment lambs. What these farmers 
ihave done can be duplicated by thou- 
of other Middle West 


sands 


| sheep rai 


to | 


sold all except two cars of these lambs, | 


| 
| 


farmers. | 


|It will not be possible to do it, if one! 


|rushes blindly into the business, but 
by carefully planning from the begin- 
‘ning of the year to the end, and fol- 





| 


' 


lowing a definitely outlined plan, these 
results can be accomplished. 

The above results are not the only 
ones obtained by Missouri Farm Man- 
agement Association men this year, 
but are all for which reports were 
received up to the time this was writ- | 
ten. Over a dozen decks were on feed 
and in the majority of cases, the top 
of the market was received. Out of 
the 1,100 head here represented thers 
were only 9 lost. The average cost of 
buying per about $28.00. 
This does not consider price per head, 
but such things as freight, commission, 
dipping, driving, etc. The selling cost 
was about $36.00. The shrink in ship- 
ment ran > and 6 This 


deck was 


between 3 lbs. 
is not considered in cost of marketing 


Here are some results the thinking 


farmer can weil consider. Do you fall 
in that class? 
Db. H. DOANE. 
Karm Management Department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 


SHEEP PROSPECTS LOOK BRIGHT. | 


Professor W. C. Coffey, the 
expert of the Illinois Experiment 
tion, believes that the 
Central 


He says: 


sheep 
Sta- 
for 


is 


prospects 


sers in the States 
very promising. 

“The 
tains on 


present, 


sheep which ob- 


husbandry, 
10 per cent of our 
considers the production 


farms 


at 
of 


wool and lambs, the latter to be mar- 
keted in normal season. We cannot 
see other than encouragement for this 
plan. We have attained large propor- 
tions as consumers of mutton. Studs 
any of our large markets by ten-yea! 
periods, and note the phenomenal 
growth in the receipts of sheep and 
lambs. tin 1870 one big market ‘re- 


ceived 350,000: in 1880 336.900: in 1899, 
2,180,090; in 1900, 3,5 
We 
she ep and 
this country, a tot 
000 Ibs. 


HO O00: 


are consum nga ; 
annual'y in 


il weight of 630,000,- 


= 999 H00 


lamovs 


“Approximately 80 
animals are lambs, and the bulk of the 
sui] comes from the West at pres- 
ent, but this supply j 
duced because of the 


per cent of these 

1; 
ppl 
pi} 
is likely to be re- 


restriction of the 


range. If the supply is kept up to the 
demand of consumers it will devolve 
upon us to grow more sheep, and 
With production reduced in the West 


we shall be assured of more remuner- 
ative prices for a good product. 
“With increased consumption it is 
only natural that a part of the demand 
will be very discriminating in what it 
buys. We can send better lambs from 


our farms to the markets than can the! 


ranges of the West and since can 
do it, we are missing our opportunity 
if we do not do it. We should give our 
flocks better care and attention for the 
fay is present when insufficient hand- 
ling of feature of farm operation 
will prove unprofitable. 

“Producers of lambs 
forget that the lamb that not fat 
cannot grade as prime. The offering 
may be correct in form, general qual- 
but if there is no good 
covering over the spine and ribs it 
net in the prime grade: lack of finish 


we 


any 


should never 


is 


ity and weight, 


is 


Get A Canadian Home 


In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of be covernt 

7 (Anne 
Manitoba Sv 'or: 
tricts that afford rare opportu- 
nity to secure 1 Acres of 
excollent agricultural land FREE 


For Grain Growing 
and Cattle Raisin 


this Province has no superio 

and in profitable agriculture shows an 

unbroken period of over a quarter of a 

2 century. 

3 Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Rail- 
ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 

social conditions most desirabie. 

Vacant lands adjacent to Free Home- 
steads may be purchased and also in the 
older Districts lands may be bought at 
reasonable prices. 

For Further Particulars, address 




















Canadian Government Agent 
125 W. 9th St. Kansas City, fio. 


Cc. J. Broughton 
Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill 


or write Superintendent of Immigrstion, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











Electric Lights Like City 
Folks Use 


FOR 25C A MONTH. 
(4 lights, 4 hours per day) 


Cost nothing if you use ordinary farm en- 
gine a few hours a week. Lights in barn, 
too. Safe—clean—convenient. Plants, in- 
cluding standard Chloride Accumulator, $125 
up, without engine. Install now and enjoy 
the long winter evenings as never before. 
Speciel offer on first plant in each county. 
For free estimate and literature, write or 
see It. J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Electric and Water Systems. 
Water Wheels and Rams. 


Money Wanted on Real Estate 


Owing to financial reverses in other 
business enterprises, I am compelled to 
‘aise a considerable sum of money on 
three farms or sell them outright, 
*h L very much dislike to do. I 
uld consider a partnership with an 
agreeable party having sufficient ready 








cash to relieve my pressing obliga- 
tions. My three farms consist of 700 
acres, with 300 cleared land, all level 


and very productive. I am a live stock 
fancier and would appreciate a partner 
of like inclinations or a loan from such 
a one. L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 








is a general criticism leveled at native 


lambs. 


In preparing our lambs for 
market we should keep in mind that 
in summer the consumer prefers fat 


lambs weighing between 70 and 80 Ibs. 
In winter the weight may get up to 85 
or 90 Ibs. 

“In many cases the attitude toward 
the small flock is wrong—it is consid- 
ered merely a consumer of weeds and 
a conserver of waste. The flock should 
be considered a feature of the farm 
worthy of the same kind of care given 
any other feature, and if we in Illinois 
will do this, we can ‘top the market’ 
with prime lambs at remarkable 
profit.” 


oer 


The elm lives for 
linden 300, the 
oak lives for 300 years———” 

“And 
the 


' forever.” 


Eternal: 
the 


Life 
200 years, for 
the chestnut,” 
half of the 


interrupted 


other sketch, “‘lives 











Writes a regular subscriber, 


TWwo 
and this is 
ers. 


REPUBLICAN in poli 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTI 
PENSABLBE to the Farmer, 


Two Papers Every Week. 


RURAL WORLD and 
EITHER 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


who has read it for man ears, 
the TWICK-A-WEEK Issue of the ae - 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


yates mapa —aaee ONE YEAR FOR ONLY ° 

@ unanimous verdict of its more th - 

It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON. he bigueet and dhammot an 

tional news and family journal published 

tics, but is above all 

LY, accurately 

Merchant or 

to keep thoroughly posted, but has not t 

paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 

Eight Pages each Tuesda n 

Sample Copies Free. oo eee 


CLOBE PRINTING Co. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sora vor $1.00 NET. 


the biggest and cheapest na- 
in America. It is 8TRICTLY 
A NEWSPAPER, and gives 
and impartially. IT 18 INDIS- 
Professional Man who desires 
he time to read a large daily 
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Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 411 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has cantrel. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a HMmfited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can't get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louls banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 


The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. ‘ 














Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 











Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








The Farmers’ National Congress re- 
cently convened in New Orleans adopt- 
ed a resolution favoring creation of a 
bureau of markets in the Department 
of Agriculture. 





The Secretary of the Treasury by 
order requires interstate carriers by 
rail or water, to abolish common drink- 
ing cups except such as are cleaned 
in boiling water after use. 





A two-cent fare is now effective in 
New York by order of the public serv- 
ice commission, which found the com- 
pany was making over 100 per cent on 
its capital stock by collecting a 3-cent 
fare. 





During the Fiscal Year, 1912, the 
Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture did 4,873 square miles of 
detailed soil survey work in Missouri. 
The work was performed in Audrain, 
Carroll, Cass, Franklin, Laclede, Ma- 
con, Miller, Pike, Platte, Stoddard and 
Sullivan Counties. The total detailed 
soil survey work done in Missouri 
by the Bureau of Soils is 15,049 square 





miles. 
square miles of reconnoissance soil 
survey work done on the borders of Ar- 


kansas and Missouri, a great portion of | 


which was done in the latter State. 
The interstate commerce commis- 
sion at Washington has announced its 
withdrawal of a recent administrative 
ruling that shipments to Porto Rico, 
the canal zone and the Philippines 
were coastwise commerce. Enforce- 
ment of the ruling would have barred 
foreign ships from carrying American 
commerce to these territories. 








The use of the school houses as la-| 
bor exchange, which is being con- | 
sidered by the United States bureau | 
of education and has the approval of 
Prof. John R. Commons, among other | 
experts, is desirable to the degree that 
it is practicable. The school houses 


| 
} 


are bound more and more to become | or kind likely to injure employees of | 


This does not include 58,000 | 


|of most places. 


jat any 


SPECIAL POULTRY 


ISSUE, 


We will publish a special Poultry 
Number on January 16. We would ap- 


|preciate contributions for that issue 


on chicken experiences or anything 
pertaining to the great industry for 
which Missouri is famous. 





PARCELS POST. 





The post office autborities have al- 


|ready found the people taking advan- 
|}tage of the new parcels post law to 


such an extent as to tax the capacity 
The volume of busi- 
ness has been more than double that 
expected. Now packages weighing up 


| to eleven pounds, and in size not great- 
}er than seventy-two inches in length 


and girth combined, will be received 
postoffice for transmission 
through the mails. Articles in form 


| 


social centers, in the widest meaning | the mail service or damage other mail | 


of the term. | 
| 

In regard to Senator Shouse’s plan | 
for letting President-Elect Wilson | 
know what the people have to Say | 
about the prospective appointment of | 
H. G. Waters to the position of Sec: | 
retary of Agriculture, the Associate | 
Editor of RURAL WORLD urges all | 
farmers’ institutes, clubs and other | 
organizations to pass resolutions ure- | 
ing his appointment, and to forward | 
them at once to Senator Shouse. We | 
are in this fight to win, and we want | 
the President-Elect to know that the } 
people consider Mr. Waters the bes? 
man in the nation for the place. 








By direction of Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, January 4, increased its 
daily output of parcel post stamps 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000. From 
practically every section of the coun- | 
try requisitions by mail and by tele- 
graph are being made for more dis- 
tinctive parcel stamps. Postoffice of- 
ficials are positive that no danger of a 
tie-up of the service exists on ac- 
count of the supply of stamps, as a 
sufficient reserve is on hand. Re 
ports from postmasters in various 
parts of the United States indicate a 
tremendous increase in business on 
account of the parcel post, but no se- 
rious congestion is reported. 


Secretary Wilson in his annual re- 
port proposes the organization of a 
body of competent officials into a 
“field service” for the association of 
farmers into bodies for the marketing 
of crops. He cites instances in which 
from one to five middlemen have stood 
between producer and consumer, and 
urges upon farmers the necessity of 
association for the effecting of econo- 
mies and better facilities in market- 
ing. Organization among farmers is 
now spreading rapidly, with the two- 
fold purpose of finding better methods 
both of producing and distributing 
crops. Consumers in the cities also 
are beginning organization with a view 
to putting themselves closer to the 
hand that feeds them. 





The receipts into the Missouri State 
treasury from all sources amounted to 
$8,611,861.39 for the year 1912. The 
disbursements were $7,568,743.29. The 
earnings of the convicts in Missouri 
Penitentiary for the year were $395,- 
743.12. The expenditures were $354,- 
224.48. The state good roads fund 
was augmented $117,362.25 by automo- 
bile license fees, and $24,841.50 from 
the sale of option stamps during 1912. 
The balance in the Capitol building 
fund from the sale of bonds is $51,- 
411.04, and in the Capitol Building tax 
$104,308.68. There was collected in 
interest last year on the state’s de- 
posits $115,649.83. The state derived 
from the sale of beer inspection stamps 
$509,743.20, and from oil inspection 
$116,373.24. 





matter will not be received, however; | 


neither will articles that are likely 


to perish within the period required | a 
| velopment of all the country tributary 7 


for transmission to their destination. 
The rate where the article is to be 


| 


| 


transmitted only over a rural route will | 
|} an entirely new one—determined upon 
| after months of investigation in both 


be 5 cents for the first pound, or frac- 
tion thereof, and 1 cent for each ad- 
ditional pound. Within the first fifty 
miles the rate will be 5 cents for the 
first pound and 3 cents for each ad- 
ditional pound; between 50 and 150 
miles, 6 and 4 cents respectively; be- 
tween 150 and 300 miles, 7 and 5 
cents; between 300 and 600 miles, 8 
and 6 cents; 
miles, 9 and 7 cents; between 1,000 
and 1,400 miles, 10 and 19 cents; be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,800 miles, 11 and 10 
cents; over 1,800 miles, 12 and 12 
cents. 


between 600 and 1,000 | 


representatives, together with the 
representatives of the National and 
State Agricultural Departments. 

Included in this work will be every 
branch of farming, dairying, horti- 
culture, poultry raising and _ stock 
farming. Such a plan as this will not 
only materially aid the farmers in in- 
creasing theiy production but by pro- 
ducing a better article and properly 
preparing it for market, they will 
necessarily increase the price of their 
products. 

Such work as this not only benefits 
the farmer already located, but will 
be invaluable to the new settler who 
will at once be informed of the coun- 
try’s resources and possibilities. For 
this purpose the railroad’s agricultur- 
al representatives will keep in con. 
stant touch with the new settler and 
aid him in every practical way that 
will insure his success. 

In brief, all branches of the Depart- 
ment of Development will work close- 
ly together, and deal with both thé 


old and new settler personally, and pe 


encourage in every proper way the de 


to Frisco rails. 
The plan adopted by the Frisco is 


the United States and abroad, and is 
the embodiment of the best and most 
practical methods that could be found, 
THE TABOO ON MODERATE 
DRINKING. , 


The use of alcohol is receiving some 
hard knocks these days. A prominent 


| railway system, not content with the 


Stamps of especial design are being | 


provided, and each postoffice is being 


that point. To determine the postage 
required on any package, therefore, 
it will be necessary to consult the 
postmaster regarding zones. A book 
of zone maps is being prepared by the 
postoffice department to be sold to pa- 
trons at 75 cents each. 

Business men all over the country 
who do a mail order business will find 
this new system very beneficial to 
their calling and will not be slow to 
take full advantage of it. 





FRISCO DEPARTMENT OF DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

The Frisco Lines have just com- 
pleted the organization of a Depart- 
ment of Development covering all the 
territory along its lines. This depart- 
ment will on January 1st, 1913, begin 
its work along definite lines. 

Many railroads throughout the Unit- 
ed States have for a number of years 
been engaged in trying to develop 
their territories, but not along so elab- 
orate lines, nor with such a fixed pur- 
pose as the Frisco will have. 

The Industrial, Agricultural and 
Immigration work, heretofore carried 
on through several departments, will 
after January 1 be consolidated into 
one department known as the #De- 
partment of Development.” One of 
the Frisco’s principal objects being to 
carry to the farmer, through its staff 
of thoroughly equipped agricultural 
specialists the latest improved and 
scientific methods of planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting as the same 
have been determined by the Nation- 
al and State agricultural authorities. 

For this purpose picked agricultural 
specialists will be located at differ- 
ent points throughout the Frisco’s ter- 
ritory, whose sole duty it will be to 
co-operate direct with the farmers. 
These agriculturalists will have de- 
fined territories within which demon- 
stration farms will be established and 
conducted under the supervision of 
the railroad company’s agricultural 


. |of employment 
supplied with a map of zones from | 


| 


general rule heretofore in foree on 
railways forbidding employees to drink 
while on duty, now forbids employees 
to indulge at all in drinking out 
hours, or in any 
other conduct which will impair 
their health or make them less alert 


|and less capable while on duty. The 


owner of one of the nation’s pets—a 


|porminent base ball team—announces 


that moderation in drinking is not suf- 
ficient; the players on his team must 
leave alcohol entirely alone and aband- 
on cigarettes. The justification for 


;}such rules may be found not only in 


| 





the difficulty of being moderate in in- 
dulgence, but also in the cumulative 
and after-effects of dissipation. The 
world is moving; the old fetich of 
“persona! liberty” at whatever cost of 
danger to the public at large seems 
to be losing its power. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
thinks that the time may come when 
every man to whom the life and safety 
of others are entrusted may be expect- 
ed or even required to be as abste- 
mious as ball players and railway em- 
ployees. 

A continuation of the advance in 
prices in foreign countries is shown 
by a statement just compiled by the 
Statistical Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
laws governing the importation of mer- 
chandise into the United States pro- 
vide that the valuation stated shall be 
the price at which the article was pur- 
chased in the country from which im- 
ported, or the current wholesale price 
of said article in the country in ques- 
tion. By determinin gthe average val- 
uation of the articles in question a fair 
picture of the wholesale price there 
of in foreign countries may be ob- 
tained. A table compiled by the Bu- 
reau each month shows the average 
import prices ‘of the principal articles 
brought into the country, and the one 
just issued renders practicable a com- 
parison of the import prices in the 
month of October, 1912, with those of 
October, 1911 and 1910, of the articles 
in question. This table shows higher 
prices in October, 1912, than in the 
corresponding month of 1911 in 45 of 
the 75 articles enumerated. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF INSTITUTE 
WORK.—NO. 1. 


a gallop around the church where 
our meeting was. I was speaking at 
the time and as that horseback gang 
By C. D. Lyon. |ranged up at windows and doors, I 

In November, 1882, I was called on | was scared, but I did not tell them 
to make an institute talk to about/<so Instead I told them a funny story, 
25 men in our court room, and every | praised them as Southern gentlemen 
year since that time I have been active and invited them all to come up to 
in the work. For several years it was my home and visit. They gave three 
only Sor & week or twe im a season, | cheers for the Yankee and rode off, 
then for a little longer time, and a but they scared our negro driver white, 
little longer, until I have spent more by appearing again as we were driv- 


than six months of a year at the work. i 
A ng to our next point, and escorting 
From the standpoint of dollars and as Gir chet tae Gee Set os Oe 


cents earned in the work, it has not got to our destination, a man climb- 


been profitable, but from that of a - ss 2 
liberal education, acquired by meeting ed into our carriage and insisted on 


tens of thousands of the best men in 
the world, and from that of leaving 
my sons in charge of business respon- 
sibilities at home, something worth 
thousands of dollars to them, it has 
been a success. 

I have often been asked to write a 





with me, and I, a drink of whiskey 
out of a bottle. 


This reminds me of another whis- 
key incident, when the man who was 
driving D. P. Ashburn and I in Mis- 
souri, said that by going two miles 
series of papers telling of institute | out of our way we could pass a dis- 
experience, and now, that my duties /|tillery. We declined, but the driver 
to RURAL WORLD readers demands | “sot lost,” and we passed the distil- 
something from my pen each week, 1/lery all right and I was appointed to 
have looked up old memoranda, and | do the buying, so I paid 40 cents for 
will try to make this series of papers |a pint ink bottle with corn cob stop- 
interesting. | per, filled with whiskey so new that 

If my health holds out, before | Ashburn said he “could see the corn 
March, 1913, I will have held my most | meal in it.” We tasted | 
northern institute in South Dakota, | driver drank the rest during the day, 
within a few miles of the North Da-|@nd when we agreed that it was the 
kota line, my southern institute was | meanest whiskey we ever saw, the 
held almost within sight of the Gulf! driver said, “You all would like it 
of Mexico, that to the East part |after you got used to it.” 
where we changed to Atlantic time, | 
and to the West where I had gained an| THE DIGESTIT COMPANY WILL 
hour in time in my travel from home | COME TO ST. LOUIS. 
in Ohio. 

I have done institute work in eleven| Announcement was made through 
States, and have traveled more than} Nelson Chesman & Co., its advertis- 
5,000 miles in a season! this is a/ing agents, of the plans now practi- 
kind of preface to my observations. | cally perfected by the Digestit Com- 

At Owensville, Mo., in 1904, Col.| pany of Jackson, Miss., for removal 
Geo. W. Waters and I both made talks, | to St. Louis. W. L. Brown of Jack- 
45 minutes each, to an audience of | son, president of one of the largest 
four men, two farmers, a cob pipe fac- | retail drug corporations in the South, 
tory man, and the livery stable man | is understood to have yielded his con- 
who expected to drive us next day.|sent to the change on account of St. 
I think that it was in 1903, when Col. | Louis’ peculiarly favorable location as 
Waters and I spoke to nearly 4,000/a strategic center for the manufac- 
people in Northern Missouri at a fair,|ture and distribution of drug special- 
the former the smallest and the latter | ties. Many of the largest specialty 
the largest meeting I helped to hold. I | concerns in the world have come to St. 
have had sessions where two or threé | Louis from the South. 
of us held forth to a dozen farmers, | The Digestit Company, which is a 














giving the dignified dean who was | 


it, and the| 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





The bunch of 23 fat beeves which 
Wood Muir, east of Hatton, marketed 
in St. Louis the first of the week, 
sold for $8.40 a hundred and weigh- 
ed an average of 1,196 pounds.—Cen- 
tralia Courier. 


The best acre of corn grown by Mis- 
souri youths, under a Kansas City pa- 
per’s contest, was that of Harvey 
Jordan 12 years old, of Shelby county. 
His record was 96 bushels and 35 
pounds on one acre, and it won a $200 
prize. 

The 





Sturgeon Leader says 


led 705 pounds. He got 220 pounds 


of lard, 110 pounds sausage, 200 pounds | 
meat, not counting ribs, backbone, feet | 


and head. 
|}about $60. 


| James Moore, of northeast of town, 


The hog netted Mr. Street 


| says he has sold $115.00 worth of but- | 


| ter from two common grade cows since 


last April, and besides this his family | 


| has used five pounds of butter each 
| week from these cows. It is evidence 
| there is money in the dairy business. 
| —Shelbina Democrat. 

Moberly Monitor:—A special train 
consisting of 15 new 
stock cars containing 409 cotton mules, 
costing $100,225, from Cottinghara 
| Bros., Kansas City; bought and ¢on- 
|signed to C. L. Bevill, Fayetteville, 
|N. C., were handled by the Wabash 
| from Kansas City to St. Louis. 

An eastern farmer recently sold a 
grade calf for $1,400. It had 
| heads, six legs and two tails, and the 
sale was made to a side show owner 
who desired to put the freak on ex- 
hibition. 
paid off a mortgage which had been 
bothering him for five years.—Ex. 

Dr. S. Doggett, who has been prac- 
ticing in Oklahoma, is now at home 
and says old Bollinger is the garden 


from Montana to New Mexico and 
from San Antonio to New Orleans in 


ed to “God’s country.”—Marble Hill 
Press. 


Jasper Henderson held a goose con- 


that | 
| Frank Street killed a hog that weigh-| 


Wabash 40-ft. | 


two | 


With the $1,400 the farmer | 


spot of the world and after traveling | 


search of the “honey-pond,” he return- | 


! 
|/swine was infected with cholera and 
| Mr. Patterson took this plan to disin- 
| fect the farm. He built a large heap 
| of logs, killed the hogs and piled them 
|on the heap, poured kerosene over the 
jheap and set fire. While hogs are 
| selling at more than $7 a hundred it 
|seems like pretty costly disinfection, 
| but it is to be hoped that Mr. Patter- 
;son and the neighborhood generally 
may be profited in the long run.— 
Mexico Intelligencer. 


A “sensational cattle feed” is re- 
| ported by the Paris Mercury and cred- 
|ited to William Janes of Monroe coun- 
|ty.—Three months ago Mr. Janes went 
to Kansas City and bought 21 head of 
1300-pound steers, paying 8 cents for 
them. He put them on full feed of 
corn, mixed with bran and linseed 
meal, keeping them there for 90 days 
and in Chicago Monday they weighed 
|/1671 pounds and sold for $9.35, having 
|gained 371 pounds to the steer and 
netted him $41 to the animal. Mr. 
Janes has made sensational feeds hte- 
| fore, but this beats his own record. 


| A hen can’t plow, hoe cotton or split 
| wood, but she can get there just the 
|same. She doesn’t cost more than a 
| drink of whiskey and a plug of tobac- 
|co, but she can pay eight per cent on 
25 in a year and pay her board be- 
|sides. The fellow who thinks a hen 
|can’t make money doesn’t know much 
about them. Take an old speckled hen 
|that has had no raising at all—one that 
| has been thrown out of the corn crib, 
| knocked off the porch with a broom 
|}and chased out of the garden by a 
| worthless pup. Just take this sort of 
j}a hen and she will pay expenses and 
|clear about $3.00 a year if she’s half 
| way looked after.—Centralia Courier. 


All records in fat mule sales in Cal- 
|laway county were broken last week, 
| says the Fulton Gazette, when buyers 
representing two East St. Louis com- 
mission firms bought 780 head for 
$165,338.75, or within a few cents of 
$212 apiece. The largest buyers were 
| Guyton & Harrington, who got 505 
|}head at a cost of $110,138.75. The 
other buyer was Howard Bailey. The 
mules were shipped Friday on a spe- 
| cial train of 20 cars. Eighteen of the 
|cars were loaded at McCreedie and 
|two at Auxvasse. The shipment was 








and others when I was alone, and $100,000 corporation, officered by lead- 
made three talks in one day to 500 to ing capitalists and business men of 
atu people at a session. Dr. Whitten, Mississippi and Tennessee, has grown 


Dr. Stedman and I, once held a ses- | 
sion in the open air, on the sunny side.} 


of a canning factory. Once in 1903 
Col. Waters and I spoke to 50 men 
under the shade of a big tree, and 
at another time, D. P. Ashburn and I 
held a meeting at a tie camp on the 
bank of a river. 

These were all good meetings, all 
of them, and I have held many good 
open air meetings in the South, but 
they were arranged as such, while the 
others were not. 

During that 1903 season, the Colonel 
and I got up at 4 o’clock one morning 
and drove 50 miles to catch the 4:30 
p. m. train, a pleasant drive through 
beautiful mountain scenery, and as the 
train was 40 minutes late, we just 
caught it. 

Going to another meeting that year, 
the log train we were on got off the 
track, but the five or six passengers 
helped the train crew cut down a 
small tree, ani with this as a lever, 
we pried the cars back. 

One season in Kentucky, I rode a 
mule seven miles to get to a meeting, 
and at another point when I asked 
our driver the distance we had to 
travel, he said: “Thirteen miles 
goin’, fo’teen comin’ back,” and he 
was about right, as the up-hill pull 
on the return trip made fully a mile 
difference—at least in time. 

In all my ‘institute experience I 
have seen but three or four meetings 
disturbed by drunken men. One was 
in Mississippi where the timber cut- 
ters of the flatwoods appeared about 
forty strong, and rode their horses at 





in three years from a very humble 
beginning to one of the most power- 


|ful organizations of its kind in the 
| country. It is stated that, through its 
| St. Louis advertising agents, the Di- 
|gestit Company will soon inaugurate 
| a very extensive newspaper advertis- 


ing campaign. 





J. J. HILL SAYS HE WILL DOUBLE 
NORTHWEST CROPS. 





Into the greenhouses of James J. 
Hill, St. Paul, Minn., in the rear of 
his Summit avenue residence, where 
the railroad man, without the knowl- 
edge of the world, has been carrying 
on for the last two months an exper- 
iment expected to revolutionize agri- 
culture, six men, representing com- 
mercial and financial Minneapolis, 
were guided today to witness aston- 
ishing results in wheat, oats and bar- 
ley culture, achieved by new chemical 
soil analysis and its practical applica- 
tion. 

Phosphorus has been found to be 
the great essential plant food lacking 
in the soil of the Northwest. Mr. Hill 
has found the way, he told the Minne- 
apolis men, to increase soil fertility. 

“I believe,” Mr. Hill said, “that we 
have found what to do, and we are 
going to do it. We can, by the appli- 
cation of these methods, increase the 
production of grain in the Northwest 
States to twice the quantity given in 
the figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1912, and this is true also 
of North Dakota.” 


vention at Monroe City last week./the largest ever made in the history 
On a five-acre plot adjoining the town | of the county, and probably never be- 
he had 2000 of the noisy birds for sev-| fore did one firm buy and ship a train 


eral days. He was unable to get cars 
as fast as they were needed, so he 
put the geese on pasture until all the 
turkeys could be shipped out. They 
cost him 10c a pound.—Paris Mercury. 


On another page we advertise the 
Reo Motor Car. The designer of this 
car spent 26 years in learning to per- 
fect the machine which sells at a 
price within the reach of most peo- 
ple. Read what the advertisement 
says and you will be convinced that 
you could not buy its equal for the 
same money. Send for catalogue and 
read about it. 


J. E. Moore, of Guthrie, made the 


mules. He bought 3 from W. W. 
Rauschelbach for $800, 2 from J. R. 
Ferguson for $530, 2 from J. L. Bell 
for $500, 2 from Geo. Dickson for $460 
and 2 
$425. Mr. Moore shipped a car load 
from Guthrie Monday.—Cedar City 
Chronicle-Reporter. 


Missouri’s prize winning turkey 
queens, note this from Knob Noster 
in Johnson county: “Mrs. W. F. Redd 
is showing a handful of ribbons which 
she won on her fawn and white In- 
dian runner ducks at the Johnson 
county poultry show 2t Warrensburg. 
Mrs. Redd virtually captured every- 
thing in sight with her exhibition.— 
Russelville Rustler. 


James Patterson, northeast of Hat- 





his farm one day last week. The 


purchase last week of a lot of big | 


from Herman Baurichter for | 


While so much has been said of | 


ton, killed and burned sixty hogs on | 


| load of mules out of the county. The 
|shipment also probably represented 
|more money than any live stock ship- 
|ment ever made out of the Kingdom. 


| 


| If you have occasion to address Mr. 


| Paul Brown of St. Louis, you may 
;now call him Colonel Brown. The 
| Governor-elect has named him upon 


his personal staff. While Col. Brown 
is a St. Louis man, this distinction 
jis one that Montgomery county gets 
| pleasure in, because that people of 
| Montgomery county still claim Paul 
|}Brown. Congratulations are now in 
‘order, and the Standard desires to 
| join the numerous throng in congratu- 
lating both Gov. Major and Col. Paul 
|Brown. This recognition of Col. Brown 
|is a neat compliment well bestowed on 
|}a worthy man. A man who knows the 
| people, of the people, who can feel as 
the people feel; and a man who has 
carved his way from the base to the 
summit of the business world, has re- 
|ceived a distinguished recognition at 
the hands of the Governor. Gov. Ma- 
|jor, we certainly thank you.—Mont- 
|gomery Standard. 





| An extension of the Denver, North- 


| western and Pacific railroad to Salt 
| Lake City, giving a route shorter by 
168 miles, is proposed, on the condi- 

tion that Denver pay two-thirds the 

cost of a six-mile tunnel, the total 
|cost of which is estimated at $3,000,- 
| 000. The proposition is to be sub- 
mitted to Denver voters at.a special 
| election. 
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Home Circle 


CUT 








IT OUT. 


By E. A. Brininstool. 
Oh, let’s put away the worry and the 
heartaches for awhile, 
And look upon the sunny side of life, 
And meet each rugged obstacle with 
just a pleasant smile, 
And forget about the trouble and the 
strife. 
Let’s be glad and we'll be happy, and 
the cares will fly away, 
And we'll only see unclouded skies 
of blue. 
For, remember, that a smile is worth a 
heartache any day 
And glad smiles cost you nothing— 
heartaches do. 
Don’t be grieving over errors that have 
been made in the past, 
But resolutely face the glad today; 
We will meet with some discomforts, 
but these trials seldom last 
If we smile the doubt and borrowed 
fears away; 
Let’s go singing on life’s journey with 
a heart that’s glad and light, 
Filling other lives with joy and sun- 
shine, too. 
And remember that a smile is worth a 
heartache any day, 
And glad smiles cost you nothing— 
heartaches do. 





Written for THe Rurat Wortp. 
MESSAGE FROM CALIFORNIA. 
By Mrs. Mary L. Carter. 

To the members of the Home Circle 
page in the dear old RURAL WORLD: 
I wish you one and all a happy and 
prosperous new year, and from this 
nineteen twelve Christmas tide, ma) 
health and happiness with you and 
yours abide. This is a bright sunny 
Christmas morring, just enough frosi 
in the air to make it invigorating. This 
morning at 7 a. m. the thermomete! 
registered 30 degrees, 32 is freezing 
point up here in Sonoma Valley, 50 
miles north of San Francisco. Six 
tree rose bushes out in front yard con- 
tinue to bloom, bearing beautiful roses 
similar to hot house roses back East, 
also Chinese sacred lillies laden with 
fragrance, orange yellow marigolds 
that bloom here the year round. I 
think of our dear Pear M., who has 
gone before, whose homey letters we 

all enjoyed and miss so much. 

December is our coldest month. Aft- 
er the steady winter rains set in the 
weather turns warmer, though we have 
had a few copious rains this fall. 1 
am now on a fruit ranch near Sonoma 
with my daughter, whose husband is 
quite ill, and have not seen, a copy ot 
RURAL WORLD for some time. How- 
ever, I am looking forwar to a feast 
of reading when my grandson returns 
with a bunch of back numbers 


is spending the holidays with relatives. 
The 11th day of August last about 
2 p. m., while crossing the bay in one 


of the big boats from San Francisco | 


to Alameda, I had the pleasure of pass- 
ing an Alameda girl, Miss Nellie 
Schmidt, who was swimming the bay 
from San Francisco to Oakland pier. 
The weather conditions were ideal. It 
was the first time in history a woman 
has swum the San Francisco bay and 
for the second time in history, from 
San Francisco to Oakland pier. Miss 
Schmidt’s time was three hours 
The “Money 


BEAUTIOL Back” Remedy 


Guaranteed to remove Freck- 
les, Brown Spots. It gives 
new Beauty in one week. It 
modifies Wrinkles and aids in 
permanently curing Pimples, 
Blackhends and all Facial 
Blemishes, Thousands of tes- 
timonials and many thou- 








sands of satisfied customers 
who continue to order our 
Superior Products. Beautiola 
frosts 50c per box—sent post-s 
paid to any address. Agents wanted. 

THE BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, 
2924 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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= minutes; that of Dr. F. M. Riehl, 


|hours and thirty minutes. 
|who is 


her coach made thirty years ago to 
the day on his 40th birthday was three 
Dr. Riehl, 
Alamedian, accom- 


also an 


|'panied Miss Schmidt and occasionally 


|}and making pace. 


from | 
Alameda and San Francisco, where he | 


and | 





plunged into the water and swam be- 
side her, offering her encouragement 
Miss Schmidt used 
overhand or trudgeon 
alternated it with the 
single stroke for rest. When she was 
out in mid-stream she frequently re- 
sorted to the breast stroke, or rolled 
over on her back for a short rest. She 
wore a man’s jersey and trunks and 
a red cap. A flotilla of launches five 
in number had been provided to ac 
company her. On the official launch 
were Mrs. Schmidt, Dr. Riehl, and Miss 
N. Sheffield, the University of Cali- 
fornia girl who swam the Golden Gate 


the double 
stroke and 


with Miss Sehmidt the fall before. 
(Miss Schmidt's time then was 40 min- 
utes for one mile.) She sat on the 


eabin of the launch and held the offi- 
cial watch. The was witnessed 
by hundreds of people. Miss Schmidt 
handed hot milk several times 
from one of the boats, and each time 
the warm nourishment revived her 
flaging strength, for the salt waters ot! 
the bay are quite cola. 

Miss Schmidt started the swim with 
the intention of landing in Alameda, 
her home town, but met with delay 
waiting for the moving picture men 
and the tide had advanced too far. The 
current was rushing out at four or five 
miles an hour, so that it was impossi- 
ble for her to make headway against 
it. She reluctantly had to give upitry- 
ing for the Alameda Mole and swim 
across the current to Oakland pier. 
(Some of you may remember I wrote 
vou that the city of Alameda is situat- 
ed on an island averaging one mile 
in width and four miles in length.) 

Miss Schmidt claims to be the 
person to swim from shere, 
while others swim across they did not 
make the swim she did. In addition 
to the regular distance of four miles 
from San Francisco to Oakland Mole. 
she figures that she swam five extra 
miles trying to make the Alameda pier 
nine miles altogether. 

Miss Nellie Schmidt was born and 
raised in Alameda and received all her 
training in the waters of the bay that 
surrounds her island home. She has 
just passed her twentieth birthday. 
She is to cross the Atlantic and swim 
the English Channel some time next 


swim 


was 


first 


shore to 


spring or summer. She also swam 
around the seal rocks in the Pacific 
near the cliff house this fall, a feat 


never accomplished before by a living 
human being. 

My letter is too long or IT would tel! 
you of my visit to the United States 
mint, and the progress made for the 
1915 fair, but more anon. 





| Written for Tart Rurat Wor tp. 
| PLANS FOR PLEASANT DISH 
WASHING. 

By Mrs. H. F. Grinstead. 

After all, dish-washing isn’t so bad 
if properly planned for. As a rule it 
'is far easier to tackle such a job im- 
|mediately after a meal than to put it 
off until some such food as soft eggs 
| dries and adhers to spoons and dishes. 
Getting at a thing usually takes away 
imuch of the formidable look our 
ltasks often assume. That is if we 
‘know how to do the thing in the right 
| Way. A good clean dishcloth or mop, 
|}a good roomy dish-pan, and plenty of 
}soap and hot water are necessary to 
ithe proper cleansing of dishes. 
| Each pot or pan, as the food is emp- 
ltied from it, should be part’y filled 
| with hot water to which is added a t4- 
| blespoonful or more of baking soda 
|which loosens adhering particles of 
| food. As the scraps are cleared from 
|the plates and other dishes, wipe each 
|with a piece of soft paper and stack 
lin separate piles each kind of cups, 
|plates, saucers and so on t o itself. 
Have ready two pans and in one make 


a good washing powder or plenty of | 
soap to give a good lather. With mop 
or dishcloth cleanse them quickly and | 
turn in other pan so that they may 
drain and be rinsed. Glasses usually 
come first in order of washing or the 
silver sometimes takes first place on 
the list. After these, cups, saucers, 
plates, vegetable dishes and platters. 
This order avoids confusion. 
should be wiped and set away before 
other articles are placed in the drain 
pan or drainboard since water boiling 
hot is to be used in rinsing. Thus the 
dishes dry easily and quickly. 

When ready for the pots and pans 
pour the water out of them and with 
cloths kept for them alone wash, scald 
and wipe with a dry cloth and place 
for a moment on the stove to dry 
thoroughly. When they are finished 
and put away rinse the dish toweis 1n 
clear hot water and hang them in the 
sun to dry. 

Where cleanliness and order is ob 
served throughout, there is no special! 
reason why dish-washing should be a 
dreaded task. What housekeeper is 
there who does not feel a just pride in 
an array of clean’ shining’ dishes, 
glasses and cooking utensils? 

Morrisville. Mo. 


glasses 





| We made a big deal with one of the best 
| Manufacturers of raincoats to take his en- 
| tire dull season production of the new-satyle 
| raincoats, at a very low price. This kept hie 
| operatives together and gave us @ great 
bargain to offer. 

| They are the new English Raglan style (as 
¢ as " " |} shown on woman) and the Slip-on Mode 
or THe Rurat Wortp |}(on man)—cut generously full, with seams 


A FEW THOUGHTS. in finest English Raincoats. 





Written 
|} cemented, as 
|The most stylish, comfortable garment for 
| wet-weather protection, and the fad every- 
where. Sizes. full length (52 to 66 inches) 
—dry down to your feet. Tan color or grey. 
And, with every coat comes a “Sou’wester’ 
Hat Free—a real waterproof “Sou’wester”’ 
made of elegant rubber-cloth, with plaid 


Ry Virginia Jackson Safford. 
I wonder how many of the Home Cir- 
‘le readers have been doing the same 


things I have to-night—playing with a| back, same as cuat. We offer these splendid 

hig, pudgy rag doll, drinking water | faincoats in all sizes for Men, 

: | etic. l 7 Women, Girls or Boys—ONLY $2.95 

from a tiny tea set and reading and | This low price and the big demand for theese 

telling stories to a small maid. Oh, | Taincoats will quickly take all we have. 
: Fs K | Order yours today. State bust or cheet 

the joy of the companionship we moth-| measure and length desired; also hat size. 


(If for bov or girl, state age). 
Send for your copy of our Fashion 

| Book: the handsomest Dry Goods Cata- 

| log published anywhere and yours for 
the asking. Just send us a postal card; 
it is the biggest one cent’s worth in the 
whole wide world. but do it teadayv. 


Nous 520 N. BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
of some of the people about me. Some, 
well and prosperous looking 
seemed careless, almost indifferent, to 
the services. But how different, how 


ers have with our children, wee things | 
about us in the home! And when the || 
children are gone and the home echoes 
no more with their baby voices, how 
the mother’s heart yearns and yearns. 

As I write the last hours of 1912 
ire slipping away into the past. How 
short the year has seemed, and vet 4 








has surely left its indelible impress 
upon each of our lives. I wonder what 
it has brought to each of you, my read 
ers? Oh, I wish that I might clas) 
each of vour hands in a warm, palpi 





dressed 


tating clasp and read in your eyes devout were all upon whom age, af- 
that you nt, mn truth, a Hom fliction or bereavement had left their 
’ > , > ) o € 4 ave . r “ ; 

where dwells the King than you have impress. I thought: Poor bruised 


To some of you the 
the routine of 


ever been before. 
year has brought only 


seeking their Father’s face.” 
will surely find Him if they 


children 
And they 


daily duties. No great joy or sorrow | ij) seek with humble and contrite 
has come to make 1912 a marked year |) gays 

in your life. Then, to others some Dear readers, may the vear 1913 
great joy has come—maybe the joy Of | pring to you the sweetness that can 
first motherhood. Oh, young mother. | cgme only from fellowship with Him 


how exalted, how much nearer, SOMC-| ~14.9 is our King and at the same time 
how, to Heavy en you felt when you | 5); tender, loving Shepherd. 
came back from the Valley. of the 





Shadow and realized that you were a 


mother, that the tender, cuddling thing Written tor THe Rurat Wortp. 


beside you was yours to train for time | SISTERS ARE YOU WARM OR IN 
and eternitv! There are others—and THE FASHION? 

may God bless you—to whom 1912 has — 

brought Gethsemane. With hearts By Early Alice. 

that it seemed to you would break with Before beginning this I want to ask 


the anguish of it all, you have had te! the city woman's pardon if I have done 
turn away from some tomb, leaving | her any injustice. These idle thoughts 
within a precious form. Such has 1912/are jotted down from time to time as 
brought to me. And I found myself |certain things are brought forcibly to 
wondering why, as such partings must | notice. 

come, we are permitted to so love our The influence of some city friends is 
dear ones. Then there came the sweet- | disastrous to our country girls in many 
'y comforting thought that our Father The country girl, after a visit 
has a purpose even in this, for by it} to the cit friend, becomes dissatisfied 
are led better to understand Eis | with simple home pleasures. She 
for us When longs to look, act, dress like the city 
girls. One of the worst habits she ac- 
quires is that of dress or, rather, lack 
of proper clothing. Woolen hose, un- 
|derskirts, knit shirts are all looked on 
with contempt. The girl from the 
country learns to wear evening dresses 


ways. 


we the 


love 


“To be buffeted sore and suffering die 
He sent His Son from above.” 


When everything goes well with us 
and there are no griefs to be borne, we 


are too often prone to wander away, ;—that’s where the underwear plays the 
even sometimes behond the reach of !pari—she doesn’t want any garment 
our Shepherd’s voice. Then crushing | with sleeves. The pumps, the short 


and we fly to Him as/dress, reveal foot and ankle that must 
children fly to loving | not offend the ¢ ye, and so silk hose are 
earthly parent. Christmas morning I} donned. 

sat in a large crowd listening to Christ-} All the extravagant, foolish nations 
mas services. As I sat there, my soul las to hair ornaments, rings, bracelets, 
athrill with the beauty of what I heard, | brooches, barettes, ete., are absorbed in 


sorrow comes, 
hurt, helpless 





a suds, using hot water: if hard use 





I could not help noticing the attitudes | the fertile mind of our country lass. If 
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Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, 
eczema or salt rheum, or some other 
form of eruption; but sometimes they 
exist in the system, indicated by feel- 
ings of weakness, languor, loss of ap- 
petite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

They are expelled and the whole sys- 
tem is renovated, strengthened and 
toned by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


= 








the father of the country girl has not 
wealth to furnish all the fads and fan- 
cies of pure gold, she must buy 
creaper ornaments, made of brass. 
Then, when she dresses out in all the 
glitter, she looks cheap indeed. 

The social intercourse of country 
and city women should be uplifting. 
All our farm papers are trying to solve 
the problem of how to better the condi- 
tion of farmers’ wives and daughters. 
It can only be done by education. 
Clothes, ornaments and costly per- 
fume will never do the work. Women 
must first desire a higher plane; fight 
to win it. 

This isn’t intended as a _ tirade 
against style and fashions for coun- 
try girls. They may, many of them 
do, dress as well as town girls, but 
when it comes to a question of under- 
mining health by improper clothing, 
vanity cultivated, intellect neglected, 
it surely behooves us to call a halt. 





Written for THe Rerat Worip 
ART OF PLUMBING FOR WOMEN. 
By C. G. Brockway. 

It will probably good deal of 
a surprise to the fair sex hereabouts 
to learn that a schcol which aims to 
teach the fascinating and esthetic art 
of plumbing to women has been estab- 
lished in Chicago. This announcement 
however, ought not to cause very much 
consternation in these latter days, 
when women everywhere are doing 
man’s work and getting man’s pay to 
such a degree that it takes a pretty 
competent man to hold down his job. 

Woman has certainly come to the 
front during the last few years, and 
men everywhere have learned to take 
their hats off to women more frequent- 
ly and more promptly than they used 
to. The country will wait in breath- 
less interest to learn how well the 
graduates from the Ladies’ Plumbing 
Seminary in Chicago will acquit them- 
selves when they are called upon to 
repair a busted water pipe. The only 
fear I have is that if we have to pay 
these girl plumbers by the hour, plumb- 
ing as done by ladies will become too 
much of a luxury in the American 
home. I think I can see where a lady 
plumber who is working by the hour 
would fritter away golden moments 
not devoted to plumbing, while her pay 
in the meantime would go marching 
on and mounting up like the tick-tack 
of the busy gas meter with the family 
away and no gas turned on. 

In addition to having to make va- 
rious trips back to the shop after tools 
which she had forgotten (which game 
has been worked on us by gentlemen 
plumbers from time immemorial) I 
think I ean fancy a lady plumber be- 
coming involved in a conversation with 
the housewife or the serving maid on 
the merits of the hobble skirt or the 
facial eclipse hat, or concerning the 
best way to boil an egg. Gentlemen 
Plumbers who plumb will have one 
Satisfaction, however, in the realiza- 
tion that lady plumbers will not find 
this vocation as much of a rose- 
strewn path as some of them have 
heretofore believed it to be. -House- 
keeping is a good deal of a drudge, but 
the woman now a plumber, who once 
said to her husband, “TI’ll bet you never 
think of me drudging here in this hot 
house all day, while you are working 
in a nice cool sewer,” will not say that 
again. 


be a 


Written for THe Rurat Wor tp. 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


By A. Lumm, Lebanon, Mo. 


Are still lingering in your mind; 


kind. 


Ring out the old year with thanks, 
For all the blessings of the year; 
For neighbors, loving, kind and true; 
Each one, and all to us so dear. 


The new year brings a new book, 
Its pages spotless, clean and white; 
May our lives write nothing on it, 
Only what’s pure and just and right. 


May the brotherhood of all mankind, 
Glow with love and justice deeper; 
Let none presume to think or say, 
“IT am not my brother’s keeper.” 
Lebanon, Mo. 





Written for Toe Rurat Wortp. 
HOME HEALTH CLUB. 
By Dr. David H. Reeder, Chicago, Ill. 


SORE THROAT.—tThere is at pres- 
ent an epidemic of sore throat with 
parital and in some cases complete loss 
of voice. It is prevalent in many lo- 
calities in the North and Middle West. 
The City Board of Health of Chicago 
has recently made it a reportable dis- 
ease. This is, physicians are request- 
ed to report all cases treated to the 
Department of Health, the same as is 
done in any contagious disease. 

I have recently seen a number of 
cases that had entirely lost the use of 
the vocal cords, but complained of no 
pain or other inconvenience. After 
two or three days speech gradually 
returned, and usually with it some 
pain and other symptoms of ordinary 
sore throat. 

It would be hard to say as to what 
degree this particular throat trouble, 
or the ordinary variety, is contagious. 
I do know, however, that persons suf- 
fering with any throat trouble should 


observe precautions in the use of 
drinking utensils, handkerchiefs, 
towels, etc. Perhaps a common cold is 
the chief source of most. throat 


troubles. I recently saw a severe case 
of sore throat in a young lady that 
was due to sleeping in a poorly venti- 
lated room. She had been away from 
home for a few days and had to sleep 
where ventilation was very poor. When 
at home she always slept with her 
bed room windows open, top and bot- 
tom. 

Some persons cannot have their feet 
become the least cold or damp without 
getting a sore throat. Immediately a 
raw feeling in the throat is exper- 
ienced and unless the feet are warmed 
quickly a case of sore throat will de- 
velop. No matter what is the direct 
character of the disturbance in the 
throat, it is certain that by taking 
proper precautions and keeping the 
system in good condition, sore throat 
may be avoided. 

Avoid chilling the surface and get- 
ting the feet wet, keep the bowels 
open, and the skin active, eat nothing 
that interferes with the digestion, take 
plenty of out-door exercise and sleep in 
well ventilated bed rooms, and sore 
throat will seldom occur. 

A quick way to overcome an ordi- 
nary case is to put the feet in hot 
water, rub on the neck an herb oint- 
ment, which I have frequently men- 
tioned in these lectures, and place over 
this about the neck a cloth wrung out 
of cold water and cover all with a 


dry flannel. This should be continued 
until relief comes, changing the cold 
cloths every few minutes. If there 


is a rawness or “raspy” feeling in the 
throat, swabbing it around the tonsils 
and well down on the raw surface with 
a camel’s hair brush or cotton swab 
dipped in a mild solution of acetic 
acid is excellent. A 25 per cent solu- 
tion of glycothymoline or listerine may 
be used instead of. the acetic acid. 
Gargles of the above solution should 
be used to keep the throat free from 





While the merry Christmas greetings, 


With the glad new song of the angels, 
Peace on earth, good will to all man- 
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| 
| mucous. I have found that just plain 
| boiled milk makes a good gargle. 

| To cure an ordinary case of sore 
throat the above mentioned methods 
will usually be sufficient; but if there 
is a general fever following chilliness, 
then a hot bath followed by vigorous 
rubbing of the whole body with a 
| rough towel and put the patient to bed 
at once and give hot drinks contain- 
ing plenty of cayenne pepper. The hot 
blanket rubbing may be employed by 
wrapping the whole body in a blanket 
wrung out of hot water and frequently 
pouring over it additional hot water, 





while rubbing the body thoroughly 
with it. 
| The important steps in the treat- 


|ment are equalizing the circulation by 

the use of hot bath, hot drinks and 
| the cold compresses around the throat; 
| thoroughly emptying the bowls, eating 
| light nourishing food and remaining in 
| bed, or at least indoors, for a day or 
| two. Avoid trouble in the first place 
| by taking the proper care of the body, 
|}thus keeping its resistance at normal. 
Club Notes. 

Dear Doctor: I wish to take advant- 

age of the liberty extended to all read- 
lers of your articles to ask questions 
pertaining to health. I had a stroke of 
apoplexy some five months ago and am 
| still under treatment. The left arm 
| and leg are still lame. Am told the 
|apoplexy will return in the course of 
| time. General health, fairly good. 
Walk around some with the aid of a 
|erutch. Could you advise treatment 
that would be of benefit? 

Mr. T. B.: I would have preferred 
to know more of your habits and per- 
sonal characteristics before giving you 
advice. Persons with a florid complex- 
ion, short neck and a tendency to ac- 
cumulate flesh are especially subject 
to apoplexy. Again there are persons 
whose blood vessels become brittle 
even though they are very thin. Per- 
sons of full habits, those who have 
taken more than their share of the 
pleasures of life, are in danger of ap- 
oplexy. If you have Jead an even and 
temperate life your chances to live 


many years yet are good. It is ab- 
solutely necessary) that you lead an 
abstemious life from now on. Be very 


temperate in all things. 

Dear Doctor: I am bothered very 
much with my hands burning, prick- 
ing, and swelling during the cold 
weather. If I put them in cold water, 
or go out to hang clothes, they will 
bother me dreadfully when I come in. 
First they turn red, then white and 
swell and stiffen before the pain stops. 
What o you think is the cause? 

Mrs. R. S. G.: Your hands are un- 
usually sensitive. Try wearing rubber 
gloves when working in water. Try 
acetic acid or white vinegar diluted 
so that it smarts but little when you 
use it. Use a good quality of cold 
cream. Have you any skin disease? 

All readers of this publication are 
at liberty at all times to write for in- 
formation pertaining to the subject 
of health. Address all communications 
to the Home Health Club, 5039 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., with 
| hame and address in full and at least 
four cents in postage. 





Menus should be so arranged as to 
appeal to the eye, the palate and di- 
gestive organs, each being important 
to the proper assimilation of food. 





_ Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
| ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF ST. LOUIS, 
Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


LADIES, HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 
THIS BIG NOVELTY OUTFIT FREE. 

Here is one of the greatest values in a 
free gift that we have ever been able to 
make. We contracted foran immense quan- 
tity of these wonderful Outfits and will give 
them away on our latest and most Liberal 
offer as long as the supply lasts. 

With this Outfit any lady can solve the 
Christmas gift problem, as there is nothing 
more acceptable as a present than a dainty 
article embroidered by the giver. 

This beautiful Outfit is worth several dol- 
lars and is certainly the biggest bar n 
ever offered to those interested in - 
broidery. 






































The Outfit Consists of: 
Double Picture Frame for Byelet Embroid- 


~ 


ery. 
Single Picture Frame for Byelet 


~ 


Embroid- 


ery. 
Pin Cushion for French Embroidery. 
Round Pin Cushion for Byelet Embroidery. 
Calendar for Solid Embroidery. 
Hat Pin Holder for Byelet Embroidery. 
Hair Receiver for French Embroidery. 
Whisk Broom Holder for Solid Embroidery. 
Match Scratcher for Byelet Embroidery. 
Watch Holder for Byelet Embroidery. 
Needle Case for Eyelet Embroidery. 
Jewel Case for Eyelet Embroidery. 
Sachets for Byelet Embroidery. 
on stamped on a fine quality of Irish White 
nen, 

We also include in the bargain 10 Skeins 
of White Embroidery Cotton and a Com- 
plete Course in Embroidery and F 
illustrated with all the principal 


Dt et et et et et et et et 


‘ancy work, 

stitches, 
with complete description of each stitch, 
making Embroidery so simple that a child 
ean do it. 

Remember—all you have to do to receive 
the 15 Christmas Novelties, 10 Skeins of 
Embroidery Cotton and the Complete Eim- 
broidery Illustrated Course, is to send us 
$1.00 for new or renewal subscription to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








BAKED BEAN SANDWICHES. 


For a sandwich filling of baked 
beans mash the beans a little and 
mix with a French dressing. Spread 
between buttered slices of bread and 
pour over the beans a little musb- 
room catsup or onion juice. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER, 


The Spirit of Winter is with us, mak- 
ing its presence known in many differ- 
ent ways—sometimes by cheery sun- 
shine and glistening snows, and some- 
times by driving winds and blinding 
storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things 
worse, for rheumatism twists harder, 
twinges sharper, catarrh becomes more 
annoying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but 
there is truth, and it is a wonder that 
more people don’t get rid of these ail- 
ments. The medicine that cures them 
—Hood’s Sarsaparilla—is easily ob- 
tained and there is abundant proof 
that it cures are radical and perma- 
nent. 





Do not starch linen, for starch 
ruins it. If you wish linen to look its 





best, iron it while damp. 
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|chops, cores and peelings at %4@%ec 
for sun-dried to 1c for bleached evap- (European) 





orated; sundried—dark and poor at 107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cattle and Hogs Quiet--- 314 @34¢, large bright quarters at 4c. | PRIZES WON AT BIG STOCK (One block from Union Station) 


_- . SHOW. Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
Sheep Demand Good. eee sun-dried halves at 8c. try Merchants; makes a special rate of 


riz , 5 ation: 50c, 75¢c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial 
BUTTER AND EGGS FIRMER— Poultry, Butter and Eggs. ‘Prizes won at the 1912 International | 50c, 7 $ p 
- | BGGS—Fresh higher ing | Live Stock Exposition by the College ‘ 
— gher and becoming PURE-BRED REGISTERED 














FRUITS STEADY—VEGETABLES | ae : eg ree eG ED REC - 
STEADY TO HIGHER 'firmer, being quite scarce, and ved Agriontiuee, and ‘eer ionae ee HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
‘strengthened by more winter weather. ‘Y, Were as he por ange 2nd She Govvtent Rates Breed. 
| Li i i prize on crossbred steer calf in open| ¢y-7 Send for FRE ustrate 
CATTLE—Kansas fed steers made | Mite yon so png Bead ee bond — class; 4th prize on pure bred Short- MY sinictintee gn 
‘ . r = e, mixed, o ou ul, owever. | —s a olstein-Friesian ° 
up the big end of the beef supply. The | horn calf in the open class; Ist prize Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 





| Grade first, including; cases, at 231%c; 
| miscellaneous offerings at 16c to 20c. 
| Where cases are returned, %c per 





quality of this string was good to 


, : : j | on crossbred calf in College class, | 
choice. Salesmen were firm in their 


i t oad it |3rd prize on Southern calf in College jon wrt — the a on 
endeavor to get steady prices, and by | , # ‘class; 6th prize on Aberdeen Angus | that attendants must accompany a 
close trading managed to limit the | (poem is deducted from the price of yearling steer in open class. Sheep— | Shipments of pure-bred animals shipped 
loss to a dime. The best of these) tle nd STATES STOCKS or | 1st prize on Horned Dorset Wether; | in less than carload lots, and the fact 
cattle reached the $9 mark. Another | » AND EGGS—1 varican |18t prize and championship on Chey-| that such attendants must pay return 
drove sold at $8.75, with a large string | BUTTER AND EGGS—The American |” r ; : fare, makes the rate on the shipment 
é ; een, Othe, | Warehouse Association (69 houses re-|i0t Wether; 1st prize and champion-| "re, makes eta ; pai 2 ae 
teh ie aeanes ot She. —— | porting) gives the stocks of butter and iship on crossbred long wool Wether; | of pure-bred animals in the territory 
Kansas beeves sold from $8.00@8.26. com pa hand January 1 this vear| 224 prize on medium wool crossbred | ©ast of Illinois from two to three 
No choice but a few loads of “decent”! 13t as follows: ' ° | Wether; 2nd prize on Southdown pure | times as great as the charges on a 
a its | shipment of similar animals to points 


kill ‘sold at $7.85@8.15 and were a ~ y : . ize ingle 
dime off. The mediu mgrade of steers 1913. 1912. pew rs vaayed ee —. in Illinois and west. The secretary 
ae | Butter pounds . .25,323,000 18,436,000 | Wether in College class; 1st prize on |" — os re 
were scarce and the shortage caused | Eggs, cases 852.700 507 009 | Pen of five wethers in the College stated that the detailed data which 

455°) aie bade | Swine—All prizes on large | had been prepared was to be present- 


steady prices to be paid for all of this , : we 

#6 ; BUTTER—Fresh make in light of- | Clas. int eer 

class. : Ce ee ‘ can -_ ine ed to the Uniform Classification com- 
fering, firm and tending up in price | Yorkshire barrows, there being no : : : : 

j “y mittee of the railroads represented in 


There was a good demand for the ae, ei me : rh 
; : being in steady consumptive demand. | Competition; 3rd prize on pen of Du-| As . , 
ys , o . } A . ‘ “ > =P TY ‘ s . 
moderate showing of heifers, and all | Market very quiet and nominal on|toc-Jersey barrows under 6 months of | the Official Southern, and W — 
ef this class changed hands at strong | other qualities. Piateiniae oiiines lage. Horses—5th prize on Percheron | classifications, and that gh — ac- 
prices. A _ string that averaged StS | creamery cion. Sie. Gent. Se: sec. | filly foal. While the University took | tory adjustment ge SE 0 oo 
pounds sold at $7.85, the top, and | ands, 27¢; ladle packed, 24c. Country | 2° inferior stock to Chicago, it was requirements coulc Bc gga 
there was a good showing of the good store packed and roll (packing tech) not especially successful in winning | from the Unifor m a ica v- pee 
grade, selling from $6.50 up to the is Sie Git chais teeth veld nicely | Prizes with horses and swine, owing | mittee, the case woulc¢ be carried re) 
top. Medium-grade heifers sold at aoe a fee, | _ wee fom Kata ok _| the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
$5.50@6.25. Th kind were | 2@ndled and wrapped in cloth consid-| to the very large and strong compe | tks wane Ctties 
ie . oa oe Ppt ee bss P the | erably more. |tition. In the student’s stock judg-| “US coming 
in light supply and sold active a e es , ls . we , th | 
market’s ruling. Several bunches went |, LIVE POULTRY—Market practical. | iN& contest Obilo's team won fourth) WAVE YOU SEEN NUGENTS? 
to the killers under the $5 mark ly bare of stock, so light were receipts, | P!#ce 11 een with teams from 
Good, weighty beef cows got a ood | hence, no means of ascertaining accu- en ee: ee nang “4 Their zoological exhibits and Pana- 
, ay ‘ & irate prices or extent of demand. A|the team were Paul Gerlaugh, S. M. , 1 ith mh saline ‘gieeil 
call and sold strong. The top reached \limited amount of choice stock would | Salisbury. B. A. Williams, E. O. Wil- OE ae hen rn yerig ee ee 
liams, and H. C. Baumgardner. aaeens ‘ pene 


$7.50 and a range of $6.25 to the top| ‘ are ‘ : 
caught the bulk of the better grades. | hn utah bring “ anced prices, but a were shown entering the great locks 
F . : | ng transpire to warrant any fd Sie Se eee Seeger a eee 
Medium to good cows sold active and | ann by which they were raised to the level 
steady. The demand for canners ge gen oe wera oo of the big canal above, passing along 
; é |17c; small and poor c. Fowls— , |: acai ak ol . a hillv. ecracev 
good and steady. tee ’ it through what seems a hilly, scraggy 
a ie ‘ Good average runs, 12c; small and 4 | . : ene a ssi] 
resh s ae: » ABU, . :  1¢ ry, , : ssible 
Fresh supplies of stock and feeding | scrubby less. Chickens, 14c; staggy| At the annual meeting of the Na-| COUn™Y, one would think it ee , 
cattle embraced about 10 cars. Sever- , ne ‘ Ras ee ee ee ee rer - 4. | to scoop out a canal of such propor- 
aera ' young roosters, 10c: broilers, 15¢: old | tional Society of Record Associations | |. tl i onal in ane 
a > "< € . T's g z . sh Ds , va Dy e , 2 ie F } Ss, ch, "es ¥ > ~ 
” oa cae 4 saan = sori aa leocks, 7c Geese—Fancy fat, 12| held in the Stockyards Inn during the | a : nous ‘ < : pH nae 
eral loads changed hands most o e | : : ; TT , sisi ae 4 Qtani | Site ocean, about fifty es distant, 
orders remained unfilled owing to buy- pounds and over, 13c; average receipts | Week of the International eiggplhronsen similar locks lower the largest ves- 
aed “ . *"|12ce; poor or plucked, 10c. Ducks— Show, representatives were present) in Dike i ti ibe thle Senn 
ey 6 — SRO Te DAF PINNT | onos cen, tbe: poor or plucked less, | om most all of the standard record | *°* “4 rth y ; ne Pp aie é 
. 4 ee ray ever, the light supply |Capons—6 pounds and over, 18c: un- | 2580ciations and unusual interest was gets Bhat nie ve es a . ieee of 
= a = ny a good call from | der 6 pounds, 16c; slips, 14c. Guinea | Shown in the discussions of questions ; wiatipies are i ‘ ay wie aie ihe 
Tags ree. an ee She chickens—Round, per dozen, $2.75. | of interest to stockmen. neti gyi athe 


scales at strong prices. Several iets | é , el a . |thousands of onlookers present, the 
bunches of stock and feeding steers DRESSED POULTRY—Absolutely no| Discussions relative to present agi | goo, capacity of the “Nugent Store” is 


of medium weight and good quality fresh stock on sale. Prices firm and | tation for government supervision of | so great and regulations so complete, 
sold at $6.25@6.40, and a few of the What stock did sell brought quotations, | the Registry associations followed. All |there was no crush or inconvenience, 
medium-grade kind sold from $5@5.50. although it is believed choice turkeys, | present expressed their view that any nor did it seem to interfere with the 

The showing from quarantine terri- ducks, geese and chickens would bring | Such supervision or control would | business of the house in the slightest, 
tory consisted of 71 cars, a generous * Premium price if offered. Turkeys— | throw the control of the Registry as-/ aj) qepartments being crowded as us- 
showing for this season of the year, | “M0ice, 18c; poor and light, 13c. Fowls | sociations into the hands of politic: 44) which is natural, for there are few 
The showingembrace d mostly " can- —Choice, 13c; springs, choice, 15c; | ians instead of leaving the matters in| sto.e5 in the country giving as good 
ners and yearlings, but there were a broilers, choice, 16c; cocks, 8c. Geese | the hands of ay ppennees —— they value and satisfaction. The manasc- 
few cars of light-weight steers and sev-| ~~ F22¢Y fat, 15c; ordinary, 13c. Ducks | belong. The following motion was ment is in hands that realize its re- 


= , Ta: ; , ‘ . _ : > 
eral lots of fair fresh cows and heifers. | *@"¢Y fat, 17¢; ordinary, 16¢. “Ca- | passed: quisite, and the entire force obey the 


























The demand for steers was good and | POMS—Choice heavy, 20c; choice, me-| “Moved that the National Society of | rule, rigidly an¢ willingly. 

values were steady. A string from | @Um. 17c; slips, 15c. | Record Associations is unalterably and | Just think it over and try to real- 

Mississippi sold at $5.25. Even though | | unqualifiedly opposed to government | ize the immense stock carried by the 
Vegetables. | supervision or control of the Pedigree | combined Nugent Stores, the floor 


the canner supply was generous, there | 
was a strong demand and the move-| POTATOES—Market quiet but firm. | Registry association in any form) space of which would cover a seven- 
This motion was sec-| acre field, without counting the capa- 


. | ~ = . . y y . 
ment was active on a good, steady/| Fresh arrivals light and movement | whatsoever.” 
onded and passed by unanimous vote. cious rest and waiting rooms, which 
9°06 “It was moved that the Executive | are handsomely decorated and 


basis. Most of this kind sold at $3.65 | also small, due partly to colder and un- 

and $3.75, and cutters sold up to $4.25, | favorably icy weather. Car lots, sacks, 

There was a strong market on aan |e track: Wisconsin rural at 51@53c; | committee draft a bill providing for | equipped with every convenience for 

lings, and there were several instances | Minnesota rural and burbank at 50@ | Proper legal punishment for men se-|customers. Country patrons, Equity 

where prices were 5@10c higher. sad pres Idaho rural, 57@59c—frosted, | curing pedigrees by false or fraudulent | Union members and friends specially 

bulk sold from $3.75@3.85. Heretics | rough, mixed or inferior stock sells at | 4PPlications, and that every effort be invited. Make a note of this and also 

sold strong with the bulk at $5 and/| a discount on quotations. made to pass said bill in Congress that they issue an elaborate catalogue, 

several bunches selling at $5.25. Cows; ONIONS—About steady, with just a and the various states.” Seconded free. Write for it, and learn their 
and passed. prices and bargains that will surprise 





with flesh sold steady. | limited demand for fancy; ordinary 
= ‘stock dull and sprouted and damaged} Discussion relative to railway rate | you. Remember new postal arrange- 
Country Produce. | Virtually unsalable. Fair to extra fan-| work which the National Society of | ments can deliver all goods you buy 


GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)— | cy sacked red globe at 30c to 42c per| Record Associations is investigating, |from Nugents. 
Receipts light; ready sale for all of-| bushel delivered; sacked white at 57@ | followed, and detailed figures on this | 
ferings at quotations; with prime seed | 69c delivered. subject were presented. These show| Responding to the vigorous protests 
worth a premium. Millet, $1.10 to CABBAGE—Higher and firm; offer-| that the breeders of pure-bred live | of shipbuilding interests the treasury 
$1.25; timothy, $3.25 for fair to $3.50|ings light. Choice New York Danish | stock who are located east of Chicago | department at Washington with the 


for good; clover, $6 to $12 for weedy |and Wisconsin Holland seed in bulk | are obliged to pay from two to three | consent of President Taft, has an- 


up to $17@18 for clean; redtop, $8@9!at $10@11 per ton delivered—frozen | times as much for the shipment of | nounced that machinery is not entitled 
for recleaned—inferior, trashy, etc., | nominally less. On orders, 85¢ per | pure-bred live stock in less than car-| to free entry to the United States un- 














less. Sale, 3 sacks clover at $12.75. | 100 pounds sacked for Holland seed. | load lots as the breeders west of Chi-| der the new free ship law. Only ma- 
SORGUM CANE SEED—At $1@| Red cabbage dull at $10 per ton de-|cago. These higher charges are due | terials for the construction of machin- 
1.15 per 100 pounds. livered. not to higher rates per hundred-| ery will come in free. 
STOCK PEAS—Range from $1.50 to weight, but to the arbitrary imposi- | —___—___—_—— 
$1.90 per bushel. You can sell or exchange most any-|tion of a minimum weight which| If you don’t advertise you cannot 


DRIED FRUIT—Practically no of-| thing if you let your wants be known| ranges from 5,000 to 7,000 Ibs., de-| expect to have other people know 


ferings; prices nominal. Apples evap-|in our classified columns at 1 cent a| pending upon the animals shipped.| your wants. You can reach your man 
orated rings—inferior at 4c, fair to| word. This arbitrary and excessive minimum | through a small ad at 1 cent a word. 
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The Dairy 





PENNSYLVANIA, 1912, DAIRY AS- 


SOCIATION REPORT. 


We are in receipt of the Fourteenth | 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg, Janu- 
ary, 1912, which contains some excel- 
Loton 
Wills of 
Philadelphia, and L. P. Bailey of Ohio 


Annual Report of the 
Dairy Union, held at 


such men 
York, F. A. 


lent papers by 
Horton of New 


as 


and other eminent dairymen. 
The Secretary says that 


reports should notify him. 


sending the 1913 membership fee 
$1.00 to Secretary H. E. 


State College, Pa. 


The 1913 Convention will be held at : 
For | pounds of corn. 


Harrisburg, January 21-23, 1913. 
programs and prize list 
Secretary. 


FEEDING IN WINTER. 





On the ration fed the dairy cow 


members 
who have not received the 1911 or 1912 
Others de- 
siring the reports may secure them by 
of 
Van Norman, 


address the | 


tion cannot be made with that sort of 
roughage. 

If one is feeding all the corn fodder 
or corn stover that the cows will eat, 
and six or seven pounds of corn, then 
it will be absolutely necessary to use 
some flesh former. The three most 
desirable are alfalfa meal, oil meal, 
and bran. Just which of these should 
| be purchased will depend on the price. 
Oil meal is by far the richest in flesh- 
forming elements, but it costs more. 
There is a limit beyond which it 
should be fed, but there is no danger 
in feeding it at the rate of two pounds 
a day. 


I am aware of the fact that there 
are farmers and dairymen who are 
trying vainly to make a profit from 
their cows by feeding them timothy 
| hay and corn in the ratio of about 15 
to 18 pounds of hay and seven or eight 
This furnishes suffi- 
cient food elements, but they are not 
of the right sort. This is one of the 
| least profitable rations that can be giv- 
en, for the simple reason that it does 


|not furnish enough of one kind of raw | 
material which is absolutely essential 


in the making of milk. It would be} 


during the winter depends very great-| much better to sell the timothy hay | 


ly the profits during the year. 
ration can be devised that will suit 
every herd, for the reason that the 
materials on hand are different in va- 
riety, quality and quantity. 

Inasmuch as the cow is fed large- 
ly on roughage, the first question is, 
What kind of roughage or other bulky 
feed is available on the farm on which 
it is to be fed? The problem is a com- 
paratively easy one, if one has a silo 
well filled with silage and either clover 
or alfalfa hay to feed with it. Com- 
mence feeding the cows with silage in 
a small way and gradually increase 
the amount up to their full capacity, 
which will be about thirty pounds for 
the average cow. The silage and al- 
falfa hay will make a most excellent 
ration, provided, of course, that the 
silage is made of corn containing the 
usual amount of grain found in field 
corn. Give the cows what silage they 
will consume, and about twelve pounds 
of alfalfa, says Indiana Farmer. 

Then, it will be well to make a 
study of each individual, weigh the 
milk, and ascertain the per cent of 
butter fat, and see what each cow 
is giving on this feed. It may be nec- 
essary to add a little whole corn or 
some concentrate rich in protein for 
special individual cows. Whether or 
not this should be done can only be 
found out by an experiment. Mean- 
while it would be a great advantage 
in other ways to study the cows and 
find out just what they are doing on 
this ration. 


Balancing Rations with Various Feeds. 

If one has not the alfalfa hay, but 
has plenty of good clover hay, the lat- 
ter can be substituted for the former. 
If clover hay is not available and cow- 
pea hay is, substitute that. Where 
cows give more than 20 pounds of milk 
per day it may be necessary to add a 
little oil meal, possibly half a pound 
or even a pound. Hither of these two 
rations will suit the average dairy 
cow. 

If one has neither alfalfa, clover or 
cowpea hay, but has either corn stov- 
er or shredded fodder, then it will be 
hecessary to vary the ration. The 
roughage instead of being alfalfa or 
clover, rich in protein, will be lacking 
in that element, and therefore, some 
kind of a flesh-forming feed must be 
added. An excellent substitute is al- 
falfa meal, and where it can be ob- 
tained at about the price of bran, I 
would buy it. Without the alfalfa meal 
or bran the ration is deficient in 
flesh-makers or the milk-producing el- 
ement, and also deficient in concen- 
trates. Some corn will have to be 
fed, but it will be necessary to balance 
up the corn with some kind of flesh- 


No 


jand buy cfover or bran 
meal—anything to furnish 
| kind of raw material. ’ 
| The feeder must use his own judg- | 
ment in balancing up rations. I have | 
aimed to simply give the general prin- | 
ciples here. The details one must work | 
out for himself. Suffice it to say that | 
the cow cannot do her full work if | 
fed on alfalfa hay alone, for the rea- | 


alfalfa | 


right 


or 
the 


and not enough carbohydrates. Nor | 
| will she do her best work on clover 
hay alone, nor on silage alone. 
will do about the least work on tim- | 
othy hay and corn. It is well to bear | 


are all the straws, corn in every shape 
and form, sorghum, timothy, and mil- 
let hay. The flesh-forming rations are 
alfaifa in any form, the clovers, bran, | 
shorts, oil meal, and cotton seed meal. 
If one will bear these facts in mind 
and will give the thing careful study, 
a little experience will enable him to 
ascertain the ration best for his cows. 
Why Abundance of Feed Should be | 
Fed. 

One of the important things in feed- 
ing dairy cows is to give them enough 
to eat. Many cows do not receive | 
enough, even of a balanced ration, to 
meet their requiremceats. The cow first 
takes out of the feed enough to run 
the machine, to keep up the animal 
heat, to furnish the amount of force | 
and energy necessary to keep her} 
alive. This is what is called the food | 
of support, and this she must have or | 
pine away and finally die. It doesn’t 
pay to work the horse but half a day 
when there is work for a whole day. | 
It doesn’t pay to put enough power | 
cn the thrashing machine to simply 
keep the wheels going. This is the | 
food of support. If the best results 
are to be obtained, the cows must be 
fed more than that. Give them all 
they will eat, but give it to them in 
the proportion in which they can use| 
it. It is not necessary to weigh out 
feeds, nor is it necessary to test every | 
day. This is not practicable on the 
ordinary farm; but it is practicable 
to weight the milk every day and find | 
out just how much each cow gives. | 
Then test it, or have it tested, occas- | 
ionally and find out in a general way | 
what sort of milk each cow is giving, | 
and then give her enough feed rightly 
balanced to do the work, particularly | 
during the winter, provided she is | 
worth keeping as a dairy animal. 





You will get many valuable hints 
on poultry in our special issue of Jan- 
uary 16. Advertise anything in our 
want columns for 1 cent a word. 





J. P. Vissering says his Poland 





forming food; otherwise a good ra- 





Chinas and Angus cattle are winners. 





She | | 


in mind that the carbohydrate ration | , 7 7/ 


FAIRS—CONVENTIONS. 

| Illinois State Dairymen’s Associa- 
| Som. Springfield, Jan. 14, 15 and 16. 
|Geo. Caven, secretary, 136 W. Lake 
St., Chicago. 

Indiana State Dairymen’s Associa- 
| tion, Jan. 16 and 17, at Lafayette. J. 
| D. Jarvis, secretary and _ treasurer, , 
| Lafayette. 

| Minnesota State Dairymen’s Asso- 


CALF DEHORNER $3.00 


Dehorned calves stand closer, are more 
quiet, fatten easier and sell better. 
This dehorner is made by the oldest and 
largest MANUFACTURERS of de- 
borners in the world. 22 years of 
knowing how. We make a com- 
plete line of deborners in sizes 
to meet all conditions. 

Many thousands in use in 
all parts of the world. Send for 
CATALOG to-day. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
25 Griggs St. URBANA,ILL. 
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|ciation, Jan. 21-24, Northfield. F. D. 

Currier, secretary, Nicollet. “ 
Nebraska Dairymen’s Association, | (aele) Qe Alt) eae ee A: 

Lincoln, Jan. 22, 23, and 24. S. C.| oe RR LB 


Bassett, secretary, Gibbon. PROFIT FARM BC 
| Michigan Dairy Association, Sagin- 
jaw, Feb. 4-7. W. H. Bechtel, secre- | 
| tary, Caro. 
Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Associa- 
| tion, Milwaukee, Feb. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
| Prof. G. H. Benkendorf, secretary, 
Madison. “Use words with delicate care,” said 
| Iowa Buttermakers’ Association, Ce-|Mr. E.—. “Observe all their subtle 
dar Rapids, Feb. 12, 13 and 14. J. J. |distinctions. Never write ‘vision,’ for 


| Brunner, secretary, Strawberry Point, |instance, when ‘sight’ is what you 
| lowa. “There’s no difference be- 


*” interrupted 
If you have any poultry for sale! “No.” said Mr. E—. 


: |his friend. “And 
try a small ad in our want columns! + Bitte whek vou hl 1 nisend ck 
at 1 cent a word. | yet, lily, when } pass 


other yesterday afternoon, the girl I 
Try a 10 weeks’ subscription for 10 | ¥45 with was a vision, while the one 
cents. You will like the paper. | with you was a sight.” 
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D. BR. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill, 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 





9447. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. Price, 10c. 

9439. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material for the 38- 
inch size. Price, 10c. 

9436. Girls’ One Piece Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. It 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 6-year size. Price, 10c. 

9434. Ladies’ One Piece Gored 

Petticoat. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material for a medium size. Price, 10c. 

9449. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 104year size. 

9239. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 44-inch material for the 
36-inch size. Price, 10c. 







— 


9458. Coat Blouse Dress for Misses 
and Small Women. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 

18 years. It requires 4% yards of 36- 


inch material for a 14-year size. 
9437-9432. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9437 cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure, Skirt 
9432 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
6% yards of 44-inch material for a 
medium size. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns 10c FOR EACH pattern. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


PEEDOE. Btown 20 5.04 Bize...... Years 

IE . Weiess a000-e0e in. 

ii DD 0 cwre'ne 0 b.nnr0en-oen aeeeeeeee coces 
/ >) 

/| Address......... an Kataitteash inane sens 

r \ RURAL WORLD readers should 


. 3 note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
children give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large, small or 


medium. 
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AN' HUMBLE BEGINNING RESULTS 
IN A MIGHTY FORCE FOR UP- 
LIFT OF HUMANITY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: ‘Nineteen 
hundred years ago the “Despised 
Nazareen” started the Christian re- 
ligion with twelve poor fishermen as 
his apostles. Ignorance, selfishness, 
superstition and degradation reigned 
supreme even among his own people, 
the only nation which had a knowlege 
of the true God. The other nations 
were in midnight darkness of heathen- 
dom. The Nazareen said “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” This was the slogan 
of his disciples as they spread through 
the world and built up the great cause 
of Christianity. 

This organization started by the 
“Despised Nazareen” and twelve poor 
fishermen has encircled the world with 
its blessings to humanity; and all 
other reform movements have or will 
come as a result of Christianity. As 
humanity becomes more _ intelligent, 
moral and fraternal, they will adopt 
and follow Golden Rule co-operation. 

‘ Rochdale System. 

About sixty years ago the principles 
of co-operation were formulated by 
poor cotton weavers in England. They 
were as despised as the Nazareen him- 
self. But their principles were pure 
and humane. 1. They said, “That 
human society is a brotherhood, not 
a collection of warring atoms. 2. That 
true workers should be fellow-workers, 
not rivals. 2. That a principle of just- 
ice and not of selfishness should regu- 
late exchanges. 

Mark the growth of the Rochdale 
System from a few poor despised cot- 
ton weavers. In England and Scotland 
alone there are more than two and one 
half million stockholders in more than 
fifteen hundred retail cO-operative so- 
cieties, which together own the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Man- 
chester, England and the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

The families and friends affiliated 
with these stockholders include nearly 
one-fourth of the entire population of 
Great Britain. 

The cost of living is materially re- 
duced and the character of the co- 
operators is greatly improved. 

Let us never despise a movement 
because of its small beginnings. Evil 
is the only thing that leaps full-grown 
into the arena of combat. 

Sin leaped into our world with more 


than man’s strength. But through 
Christianity and co-operation every 
enemy of humanity will be over- 
thrown. 


Equity Union No Exception. 

Three plow-handle farmers obtained 
a national charter from the Secretary 
of State, Springfield, Ill., duly sealed 
by the great State of Illinois and 
signed by the Secretary of State Dec. 
16, 1910. Under this charter we can 
charter a local union anywhere in the 
United States. 

The only asset we had was a legal 
charter, a well defined plan of co- 
operation and one man who had so 
much faith in the proposition that he 
was willing to spend his own money 
and time in traveling, advertising, 
holding meetings in Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Being able to leave behind in the home 





of every new member a weekly paper 


which teaches true blue, Golden Rule 
co-operation has been a most potent 
force for good in the development of 
our Equity Union. 

The campaign of organization and 
education has been incessant for two 
years, both winter and summer. The 
actual demonstration of Golden Rule 
co-operation in eight States, where we 
have started the Equity Union is edu- 
cating the people rapidly and we hope 
to widen the eight circles so well be- 
gun so that our membership, influence 
and power for good will double every 
year and our Union will be stronger 
than the Rochdale Societies of Europe. 

Is it founded on right principles? Is 
the plan of co-operation practical and 
comprehensive? Is it being pushed 
vigorously? Then it will succeed. 
Despise not the day of small begin. 
nings. NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





CO-OPERATION VS. COMPETITION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It has 
been the custom from time immemo- 
rial for the human mind or the mind’s 
eye to look to the east for light, but 
suddenly and without warning there 
has appeared in the western horizon 
a light that not only illumes the earth, 
but penetrates to the darkest recesses 
of the soul of man. The western far- 
mer has outgrown his eastern brother; 
he is larger in mind and body; he has 
felt the stings of poverty and discov- 
ered the source from whence they 
came, and gone about it like men of 
valor to make the wrong right. He will 
plainly tell you that it is the competi- 
tive system that is at fault. In his 
convention at Chicago he showed his 
confidence in his fellow man by pay- 
ing into the national treasury of the 
F. E. U. his national dues, by adopting 
resolutions to get the eastern farmer 
to help him to destroy the competitive 
system that is so detrimental to the 
American farmer and adopt in its stead 
the co-operative plan. His dollars are 
few and hard to get, but he is willing 
to spend them to aid in a cause that 
will remove from him the galling yoke 
of competition and place in its stead 
the co-operative plan, that he may help 
all of us and all of us will help him. 

Brother Farmer, look toward the 
west, and you will see far above the 
horizon the western sun, casting his 
rays of light far beyond the zenith, 
penetrating the darkest recesses of the 
competitive soul and exposing the rot- 
tenness of the whole system. When 
men grasp the idea and study this 
light the ranks of the robber system 
become weak. How we pity the poor 
creature in its weakness when it wil) 
hurl its steel projectiles against the 
bulwark of honest co-operation. The 
competitive system is doomed and its 
supporters will have to submit, for 
when men get a hold on the right they 
will never give up until they win. If 
our state laws conflict and we have 
not the laws that we want, let us stick 
together and get co-operative laws, 
such as Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Massachusetts have. The people are 
all-powerful and the majority rule in 
this land of ours. Public sentiment is 
king and will reign supreme when in- 
telligence dethrones competition. The 
co-operative system is already mar- 
shaling its army through the F. E. U. 
God is sifting this nation and taking 
the best of the siftings for the F. E. U. 
Intelligence is our captain, before 
whom ignorance, greed and. avarice 








will not be compelled, but will be gent- 
ly persuaded to bow. Men will not 
gnash their teeth at men, all fear will 
disappear, and the light of co-opera- 
tion on the Rochdale plan will shine 
upon every face. 

We will not need secret codes, we 
will not need boards of trade and have 
man striving to deceive his fellow man. 
We have laid the foundation for great 
possibilities both locally and national- 
ly, and he who lays the foundation for 
a possibility is greater than they who 
build upon the foundation. Stick to 
your union—in union there is strength. 
If men insult and buffet, remember 
them. Who laid the foundation for 
the Christian religion, the holy Naz- 
areen, and in his words and his spirit 
say, “Forgive them; they know not 
what they do.” 

The man that is not a co-operator ai 
heart has no place. If he is in for 
personal gain and uses his co-opera- 
tive exchange as a bureau of informa- 
tion, you better look out. Let this 
Western light shine into his heart and 
if co-operation is stamped there, you 
need not fear; if it is not, then don’t 
censure his misgivings, but rather 
pitty, for you know it is not the man, 
but the system. 

The farmer is a laborer, and should 
labor necessary to operate the machine 
of industry, be a slave, be held as in 
a vice and forced to work from year’s 
end to year’s end, always within strik- 
ing distance of the driver’s whip, sim- 
ply to pile up wealth for a few. 

Are these toilers human beings or are 
they screwes and cogs and bolts of this 
wealth-producing mechanism, to be 
used until they wear out, then to be 
cast aside for parts that are new? Can 
not man understand that there is a 
higher and better field than competi- 
tion to stimulate ambition than the 
making of money and the attainment 
of individual power? An ambition 
which is rising as one voice from la- 
bor all over the world—the ambition to 
be free, to live in freedom, freedom of 
opportunity to rise to those illimitable 
fields of knowledge encompassed by 
time and space. 

Under co-operation freedom will take 
on a different meaning; each individ- 
ual will live his own life, and all the 
world will lend itself to his education 
and advancement, to the end that all 
may benefit by his knowledge. Each 
mind will be a star in a constellation 
of millions of stars and planets, each 
revolving in its particular orbit around 
a common central sun—the great orb 
of Intelligence. Freedom means de- 
pendence on the central sun alone, 
which says to each individual: “Give 
me your labor and I will give you the 
results of your labor on a basis of 
equity.” 

Co-operation will lead us out of the 
wilderness. The only question is, Are 
we honest in our desire to attain a 
better industrial system; are we so 
strong in our love for what is right, for 
what is just, that we can crush those 
ambitions? 

Competition is individual force 
throughout the world, divided and sub- 
divided, and at war with each other. 
The other is the gathering of all the 
hosts of the earth, marching in un- 
broken rank and solid body against it. 
For such is the position of competi- 
tion and co-operation, such is the po- 
sition of Truth and Untruth, and such 
is the position of Injustice and Justice, 
and all the power of man can not pre- 
vail against it. 

There is nothing that will put the 
Prince of Darkness to cover as quick 
as a thinking man. 

The living seeds of truth, scattered 
broadcast in the soil of intelligence, 
will take root and blossom and the 
fruit thereof will be deeds and ac- 
tions and the glorious dawn of an 
earthly millennium. 

“Pity for those who toil and weep, 
for the imprisone and desipsed, love 
for the generous dead, and in the 
heart the rapture of a resolve.” 

T. L. LINE. 


THE MILLING TRUST. 


Kditor RURAL WORLD: If all the 
trusts operate under such skill as the 
milling trust, then I do not wonder 
over the unrest and loud cry for relief 
over the whole country. As far as I 
am able to observe with study, only 
on information I am able to obtain 
personally I am convinced that all 
needs of lively) hoot as under trust 
and the tactics are about the same. 
The milling trust is a marvel of ex- 
ploytation and robbery. All the mill- 
ing plants in Western North Dakota 
buy the wheat direct from farmers. 
There are but few plants that can’t 
get sufficient wheat direct from farm- 
ers and buy from elevators in nearby 
towns. All these mills do not pay a 
cent more for wheat than the eleva- 
tors. The latter have to handle, load 
and pay freight charges to Minneapolis 
on all the wheat. The deduction per 
bushel on the Minneapolis price that 
the millers pay average in this part 
about 18 cents. So the home plants 
get their wheat supply 18 cents cheap- 
er than the Minneapolis plants. The 
flour, bran and shorts are sold at home 
and in nearby towns for the same price 
that the Minneapolis products are sold 
Not a cent cheaper. It costs the mills 
at Minneapolis about 38 cents more 
than the home plants per bushel to 
place their products into the hands of 
the consumers out here. The question 
is now, are the millers at Minneapolis 
losing money? No, indeed. I have 
figured it out to a point of certain, 
that the Minneapolis mills receive 30 
cents per bushel of the added valua- 
tion on the finished products sold out 
here. On this ground the home plants 
received on the finished products sold 
at home 68 cents per bushel. I have 
found only one plant owner that ad- 
mitted that it is a shameful graft. I 
know of only one miller that paid 5 
cents more to farmers for wheat, but 
only one fall. The rest are only to 
willing to follow the rules of the trust 
for it means a quick fortune for them. 
Otherwise it would not be long before 
the trust would bankrupt them. A big 
milling plant was erected a few years 
ago at Dickinson, N. Dak., which is 
claimed to cost a million dollars. It 
is claimed that the profit made in this 
plant the first two years has paid for 
the plant. The information I have se- 
cure from an open-hearted employe 
of this plant convinced me that this 
claim has sufficient ground to stand 
on. Just think, 50 per cent. interest 
on the money invested in this plant 
every year. This is the way million- 
aires and multi-millionaires are creat- 


ed. How are we to name all this 
graft? A highwayman is a white gen- 


tleman against these grafters. LBe- 
cause by his undertakings he is risking 
his life, or a life sentence to peniten- 
tiary. These grafters are safe in their 
four walls; and the worst, most peo- 
ple look at them as prominent citizens. 
By an investigation we may find some 
of them elected to State legislature 
and Congress. High cost of living! 
Does it surprise you that prices on 
flour and shorts are high while the 
wheat is low? -What are we wheat 
growers going to do about this? Are 
we going to only kick? I have to meet 
a farmer yet that does not kick, but 
what is the use? Kicking will never 
change this. I know of only one rem- 
edy and that is organization and co- 
operation of all the wheat growers in 
the country. If all the wheat growers 
were organized, and had their own 
elevators, the home milling plants 
would have to pay the exact market 
price and could not deduct cost of 
handling and freight charges on way 
to markets on wheat that is not ship- 
ped. Their freight saved on wheat 
sold at home could be prorated back 
to the rarmers according to patronage 
and the exploytation of the farmers 
by home milling plants would be a 
thing of the past. I am sure this also 
will end the robbery on the finished 





products from wheat sold at home to 
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consumers. It is unbelievable how RUBBER GATHERING ON THE 
stupid we farmers are. We have the | AMAZON. 
power in our hands to do away with 
so many rotten things that are con- 
fronting us everywhere, but we stand | In Mr. Algot Lange’s volume, “In 
ail graft and exploytation from all |*he Amazon Jungle,” we read an ac- 
sides. We kick like mules, but that is | Count of the rubber gatherers of the 
all there is to it. Why not get wise tropics, as they collect the raw ma- 
to your power? Why not awake from terial for commerce. Mr. Lange’s 
your dangerous sleep. The principles | travels lay on the boundary between 
of the Farmers’ Equity Union is a | Brazil and Peru, near to the homes 
powerful antidote to such grafts that | Of the ancient Incas. 
confront us The prin- 
ciples are taught in clear understand-| as if in a hot house; vines and creep- 
Why not |ers like ropes obstruct the pathway 
them? If we ever want|of interlaced roots. Poisonous ani- 
to receive the actua! value of our pro-| mals are everywhere, and disease is 
ducts we have to organize. No other|rampant. Eighty-two per cent of the 





everywhere The forest growth seems forced 


able language in this paper. 
study up on 





power in the world can perform this jnhabitants were ill in September. 
but ourselves. Gold is abundant, but the rubber in- 
ADAM SCHARICK, | dustry is the richer. The houses are 

Kennedy, N. Dak., Dec. 29, 1912. on stilts, with palm leaves for roofs. 
Mr. Lange describes a visit to Flor- 

INSECTS TO KILL INSECTS. esta on the Itecoachy River, an es- 


= , tate as large as Long Island: 

The idea of destroying insects by “At this morning hour in New 
means of other insects or fungous dis- |York (Floresta is one the same me- 
eases has always appealed to the hu- | ridian as New York) thousands of 
man mind more powerfully than any toilers are entering the hot subways, 
system of artificial repression, how-|and legions of workers are filing in- 
ever perfect. Entomologists have lit-|to their offices and stuffy shops to 
erally scoured the world in search their places at the huge ma- 
of parasites which might help in the |chinery which keeps the world in mo- 
control of Among the/|tion. At the very same hour a hand- 
thousands of insect parasites and fun-|ful of rubber workers are passing 
gous diseases which have been im-| .y house, returning from their first 
ported from foreign countries to as-| trip in the estradas where they have 
sist in exterminating our insect ene-| been tapping the trees, and on their 
mies only three or four have proved|Wway to the huts and a frugal break- 
to be of any practical importance. | fast. 

Most of these importations turned out; “Here in the wilds of Brazil there 
so discouragingly that a general lack|are no subways, no worry about the 
of confidence is felt in such attempts. |‘market,’ nor indeed, any thought for 

Professor P. H. Rolfs, of Florida,;the morrow. Nature supplies’ the 
however, reports very gratifying suc-|rubber trees, and the ‘boss’ the tools 
cess from the use of fungous diseases|to work them with; the philosophy 
in combating San Jose scale on peach/|of the rubber worker goes no fur- 
trees and other scale insects on cit- | ther. 
rus trees. spread by| “A shirt, trousers and a hat are 
making pure cultures of the fungi,/ail the dress that fashion requires, 
which are diluted and sprayed upon|and often the worker even finds the 
trees that are infested with scale in- | shirt superfiuous. He wears a pair of 
sects or by hanging branches infested | overalls, and carries slung over his 
with diseased insects in the trees to | shoulder his rifle and the little hat- 
be treated. 'chet for tapping the trees, besides a 

Prof. Roif’s states that some of the|small rubber bag in which he keeps 
fruit growers of Florida have stored|a supply of farina and jerked beef. 
their spraying apparatus and are de-| “We entered the rubber field 
pending entirely upon the fungous | through a narrow pathway called an 
diseases for the destruction of scale | estrada, which led us past one hun- 
insects. ;dred to one hundred and fifty rub- 

Recently the same fungi have been | her trees, as it wound its way over 
used against the white fly in Louis-|};o9;s and fallen trees. 
iana and with equally striking results. | 
These results will greatly encourage 


take 


insect pests. 


The disease is 


“Each of the producing trees had 


rege Boateng Pe ; |its rough bark gashed with cts to a 
those who believe that we shall event- lheight of ten to twelve feet all 


ually find natural agencies for con-| , ‘ 
y d na 6 6 ow jaround its circumference. These 


i ‘ » insect without : 
trolling all - oe ; thou |marks were about an inch and a half 
the expenditure of so much time and | in length 


energy in spraying.—Country Life in 


pests 


America | ‘Alongside of the tree was always 
Sa i a _to”*be found a stick, on the end of 
” : | which were a dozen or so of small 

A poor sailor, almost ruined by| 


{tin cups used in collecting the rub- 
drink, was induced to sign the pledge | ber milk. Every worker has two es- 
for a year. When the year was out,!tradas to manage, and by tapping 
he went and renewed it for life. He | along each one alternately, he ob- 
had just received his wages, and had | tains the maximum of the product. 
the money in a bag in his inside| «The very next morning there was 
pocket, when he met the tavernkeeper | a good opportunity to see the smok- 
at whose house he used to drink. | ing of rbuber milk. A seringueriono 
“Well, old fellow,” said the tavern-|24d collected his product, and when I 
|went to the smoking hut I found him 
k | busy turning over and over a big 
“Pretty well,” said the sailor ‘only stick, resting on two horizontal 
I've got a hard lump here on my side.” | guides, built on both sides of a fun- 
“Ah!” said the other, “it’s cold water | "el, from which a dense smoke was 
does that; if you’d drink some good | issuing. 
liquor it would soon take the lump; “On the middle of the stick was 
away.” ;a huge ball of rubber. Over this he 
“But,” said the sailor, “I have just | kept pouring the milk from a tin 
renewed the pledge for life, and I can't | basin. Gradually the substance lost 
do it.” lits liquidity and coagulated into” a 
‘Shien eeted ates © cen” eabe the | Peautiful yellow brown mass, which 
. : ; a 1 “| was rubber in its first crude shipping 
innkeeper, “that lump will go on in- | state. 
tga bys Nanny Mgr ot “The funnel from which the smoke 
othe ae fe | issued was about three feet high and 
. |of a conical shape. At its base was 
“I hope so,” said the sailor, taking|a fire of small wooden chips, which 
out his bag and shaking it. “It’s|}when burning gave forth an acrid 


keeper, “how do you do?” 


republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE A 


One Policy 


One System 





Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


ND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








age of creosote. It is this latter sub- 
stance which has the coagulating ef- 
fect. upon the rubber milk. 

“When the supply of milk was ex- 
hausted he lifted the ball and stick 
off the guides and rolled it on a 
smooth plank to drive the moisture 
out of the newly smoked rubber. 
Then he was through for the day. He 
placed the stick on two _ forked 
branches and put some green leaves 
over the funnel to smother the fire. 
On top of the leaves he put a tin 
can and a chunk of clay, then filled 
the hole in the ground with ashes. 
Under this arrangement the fire 
would keep smouldering for twenty- 
four hours, to be used anew for the 
next repetition of the smoking 
process. 

“Were I in possession of adequate 
descriptive power, I could picture the 
impression that this jungle created | 
upon my mind of one from the 
North; but now, as I once more sit 
in a large city, with skyscrapers tow- 
ering about me, and hear the rat- 
tling noise of the elevated railroad 
train as it rushes past, my pen fails 
me and I have to remove myself on 
the wings of thought to those re 
mote forests. Then I can feel again 
the silence and the gloom that per- 
vade those immense and wonderful 
woods. The few sounds of birds and 
animals are, generally, of a pensive 
and mysterious character, and they | 





money.” smoke, containing a large percent- 


intensify the feeling of solitude ra | 


| ther than impart to it a sense of life 
and cheerfulness. 

“Sometimes in the midst of the 
noonday stillness a sudden yell or 
scream will startle one, coming from 
some minor fruit-eating animal, set 
}upon by a carnivorous beast or ser- 
pent > 
} “Morning and evening the forest 
resounds with the fearful roar of the 
howling monkeys, and it is hard, 
even for the stoutest heart, to main- 
tain its bouyancy of spirit. The sense 
of inhospitable wilderness, which the 
jungle inspires, is increased tenfold 
by this monstrous uproar.”—Mobile 


Register. 





Bobby, aged four, often called on 
his nearest neighbor, Mrs. Brown, 
who petted him a good deal and us- 
ually gave him a couple of nice cook- 
ies, and if she happened to forget to 
pass them out, he sometimes remind- 
ed her of it. 

His father learned of this and 
chided him for begging and told him 
he must not do so any more. A day 
or two later Bobby came home with 
cookie crumbs in evidence. 

“Have you been begging cookies 
from Mrs. Brown again? asked his 
father, rather sternly. 

“No!” said Bobby; “I didn’t beg 
her for any. I just said this house 
smells as if it was full of cookies, 
but that’s nothing to me!” 
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RURAL WORLD GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION people to settle along its lines of rail | EUGENE W. STAPF, 
OF TOWN BUILDING.| was that “Not a single townsite lot | CCmenneaee. eo gy ns 
ees should be dishonestly advertised as a | Electric Light cae , am Plants i ‘the 
WANT CO LUMN., Remarkable Results Achieved by the|city possibility, not a dollar taken by | “ity and Farm. 
ven en EXCHANGE. Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in | illegitimate booming.” As a result of 402 LACLEDE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. _ 






























































































































. Canada—The City of Mirror and this line of campaign the strongest | British Columbia fields = : 
ONE CENT A WORD What it Means as an and healthiest of the younger cities in | eit xy ae. ne. Eee, Sele ve 
Fer each insertion. Object Lesson. Canada are springing up along its | ee ith unlimited quantities ot 


4 LINES 4 TIMES $1. _ lines of rail—towns and cities which mesg oan ang rans snot, t to Revd 
és a yl o ne By James Oliver Curwood, Formerly|may be taken as object lessons of | oP niin ee Mirror's importance 
© ad accep or less than 35 cen Special Investigator for the Canad-| what good and honest endeavor will) ‘!!! Stop, when all of the natural re- 
|}sources and conditions are taken into 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREB.—Our ian Government in the Dominion | go. SaaS 
1912 official 182 page book, “Free Gov- West. The railroad‘s method of building a | Comatepration. am ee 
Suen seat te tee ee : Should the plotting, sub-dividing and/real town is most interesting. Take, | But the Grand Trunk Pacific's restenl 
contains township and section plats, sale of property in new towns and | for instance, the line from Edmonton | P2!82 of real city building does not 
_ . i A ae townsites be under Government con-|to Calgary, which runs through gan | ConOe with the location of resources, 
ree Year Homestea w approved | which largely buys at a distance, be/in the West and which will eventually | “°'*. "* : 
Gaswe’ bakes ant teen Sm protected by Federal laws? extend to the International boundary, none Government is open to a lesson of 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov-| These are questions which have|where it will connect with railways|“%ich It ought to — advantage. 
bg — BM. been widely asked during the past | giving direct communication to the im- W nen apes boa Trunk Pacific starts 
living on it. Application blanks, Uni- | year, and which are compelling greater | portant cities of the United States, | * ‘own an — its lots at moderate 
| prices, its work is only begun. Mirror 
is a typical example of this. The 
|company’s engineers reported’ that 


ted State 1 Govern- : , . : F . : 
ment on Ba na wk Eh es and greater attention every day, both|along this line are all of the condi- 

|Mirror could be made the greatest 
;}summer resort city in Alberta, as it 
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Germs yoy each. Real Estate |in the United States and in Canada.|tions which go to make up wealthy 
‘ax Laws of each state, area in square ‘li 7 F ve ae 
miles, capital and population and oth- Hundreds of millions of dollars have farming» communities, and thriving 
er valuable information. Price 60 cents | been invested in new towns and cities|young cities. Had the Grand Trunk 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL | in Western Canada during the past! Pacific been intent on raking sales | a debian’ the fi . eek al 
sent with new or renewal subscription |tWo or three years, and in similar|alone, it might have planted, boomed | rena ‘ i. . andl . oe a. “ % 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. towns and cities in the newly settled|and sold a dozen “cities” between | ot " = meth ter tre “ “* ake " 
“ : parts of the States, and the fact that|Calgary and Edmonton, and might per- | nonce a * — — as = 
SWEET CLOVER—Mammoth variety, ; : : me ms from one to eight miles in width. As 
both white and yellow. Best land im-/some of this great mass of capital|haps have made an immediate profit) ~ Br - d Hall. th 4 
proving hay and grazing plant known. has been badly invested through ir-|of several million dollars. But the| result, rett an all, the world- 
pUALIFORNIA POSTALS—Sample 2 ots. (led to conditions which may make|it sent out its best engineers and eo aie — 0 Tago and 
Loe Angeles. Commerce BI4S~ | Government supervision of new town | vestigators, and in the end decided to | /@" - Mirrot Pan a i ver) 
es ¢ . . e e @ Ss > J or P 
saenaariaasenente po =, | Sub-division and development a reality | build but one city in that distance ot | Foon € pene Re goon “ 2 ig 
‘TING for Farmers—2 usiness cards : ews , ° 3 our most beautiful parks In e 0- 
‘ : of the not distant future. Champ/233 miles, instead of several. At the|*~.’. : 
or envelopes or noteheads or billheads only 2 , |minion. At Mirror Beach plans are 
reasonable. Send for price list and stock av rary , , ‘ Say, ae al as er si aed 
dat prodl chest. Memes Wilding @>.. S258 day that every new town thrt is given} more smalle1 townsites, which were in aie anh tee ellie oh te 
# Hickory street, St. Louis. | birth is an asset for the country at;no way to be advertised as possible a " ; 4 ; ‘ i as at -— 
| ares ‘ rectric : — tad — placed On Saie at very moderate prices. 
“ : = “A | large, and he declares that the restric-| big towns, but which were to be made ? E 
FOR SALE O-ac Stock F we ? Rip: é : A g 2 ‘ 4] will : , 
SALE—40-acre Stoc wie | tions governing settlement and town- thriving little places serving the needs A geld tub and hotel will add to the 
per acre, good level land, no rocks. attractions. ; ! 
2) Seren, Dagan, Sone. The other day a member of the Cana@d- | way between Calgary and Edmonton,|_. !t is at this point that one reaches 
SWEET CLOVER SEED—Cultivated | ian Parliament said “The birth of 2/123 miles from the former and 111], : : ’ . 1 1 1 
biennial varieties, white and yellow for new town, and the first stages of its|from the latter, was found the ideal into consideration in what lave 
winter sowing. Prices and circular : : , s48 , called supervised town-building. With 
how to grow it on request. Bokhara| development, are important not only | location and conditions for a town that | . : 
all of its natural advantages, and the 
DOMESTICATED Mallard Ducks ana |t’y at large, and for that reason the| Mirror. It is not a “happen-chance” big age ahead of od ny aioe real 
White’ Leghorn_ Pouttsy-—Decks, 7|Government should be given a certain|town. It is the divisional point of the estate could undoubtedly be made to 
ae ry eine count gg power of supervision, as a parent has/|Grand ‘Trunk Pacific between Calgary ivabl t belief t that ti 
. ° , , ries P ‘ Avs <7 © 
old, $10.00 each. Eggs in season, per| supervision over the growth and de-|and Edmonton, and though it is ON ee eae Or Deller tO say thet ume 
| Grand Trunk Pacific have at the pres- 
to $2.50. Eggs $2.00. F. O. B. Wil-|- é : : : . : , ; _ nian i ta 
liamsville, N. Y Cash’ with order. | in the world is this question of greater | five miles of track with three more |@™t time no lots = sonia that — 
Me aeptch, Peo Wititve te a J-| importance than to Canada. Hundreds | under way, repair shops, round-houses, selling for over $150 each, and nearly 
ee vw “:_**! of thousands of new citizens are com-|stock yards, elevators, hotels, over | all are selling for $100 each. And 
“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- | ing into the country each year. Open/thirty places doing a hustling busi- é : 
' , as t whole townsite of Mirror were to be 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn , ‘ : ; oe , oo rae 
the secret and keep them away for- | towns are coming into existence every | Within two years I predict that it will a = 0 heart os yg ne 
ever. ure, yet perfect bf armiess ex- vara 7 _ 7 _ = ¢ ‘ $42 monton, saskatoon or egina, wouls 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost month, and places that were towns a | have five or six thousand. Conditions, cidachstie deiouat Vid, oni Wakiiiiad dies 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for | year or tw ago are growing rapidly |and not wild-cat booming, will compel | °% : é neigh 
trict of any one of those cities. This 
ed in many magazines. I will send By those who are most deeply in-| conditions are a result of what might | - ies te hel 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT / terested in the matter, it is declared|be called “intensive” town-building, | Grand ge Se ae ye ‘the 
hnow to be-O. Ky and 26 fing wast eg |that Government supervision would|rather than extensive. The Grand | ‘owns. 4 ry pearance schol 
postcards for 12c. This is a Bargain. | work tremendously to the benefit of | Trunk Pacific made sure of conditions right sort and in a great measure ex- 
plains why Grand Pacific new town 
Rubber Stamp that will print your name +1 as ee reeks ; was : les + it |and large investors throughout Canada, 
oud: @ desea aieonem Pda rong lll 0d building along purely legitimate and! portant cities in the West. About a | United States and Rarepe. Were this 
Shear Printing Co., Box 126, Fulton, Ill, | conservative lines is now going on|are hundreds of thousands of acres | *©"'*" ©" saree th ad a ool 
Ker sr : . along the whole western line of the|of land that is conceded to be the | railway company’s policy adopted uni- 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine lot of : tah ta (1 | , ; | versally and carried out under Govern- 
lovely white cockerels. Quality high, | Grand Trunk Pacific which is Canada’s | richest agricultural and grazing coun- | : 
FOR SALE OR TRADE for sound mules |are having more than anything else|so heavy that it was found necessary | of the country at large. 
or wor ;: s, i P : : 3 ae ae ‘ , . ae 
16 hands, alahk Ean, lee t tae to do in bringing about present opin-| to cut the reapers down from an eight 
old, sound, with beautiful mare colt by |ion. A railway wants and must have/|foot to a five foot swath to keep the 


WORLD. This valuable book will be 
Write Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. ‘ . ‘ : Pe ee ey )99 : 
; . responsible professional boomers has|road looked ahead to the reaction. So |f#™mous “city beautiful” architects, of 
500. Printing, every description, good and/ Clark declared in Congress the other|same time it placed on a dozen or | : 
under way to build a number of cot- 
one mile from Garner, Arkansas, $15 , 
siting should be largely eliminated.|of their own communities. But mid- 
the most remarkable fact to be taken 
Seed Co. Box D., Falmouth, Ky. to its locality, but to the whole coun-| would become a city. This town is 
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